





Look under the hood of a new car. Why 
are cars getting so complicated? Lew Frostick 
has been asking that question ever since he 
worked on his first car at fourteen. And as a 
service engineer at Saturn, he kept asking it as 
our cars came to life. According to Lew: 

(This isn’t a perfect world. Let’s face it. 
Things happen. So make the car easy to service. 
It’s a very simple philosophy.” 

And so, by using a little sophistication and 
a lot of common sense, we made our cars easier 
to maintain. For instance, oil changes are a snap. 


urn Corporation 





You can check the car’s fluid levels in seconds. 


THE PORTABLE DIAGNOSTIC 
TOOL is a good example of 





how advanced technology, 
makes Saturn cars easier to 
own, Service technicians use 
the PDT to download data 


from the car’s powertrain 


control module. A computer 


} analysis of this data then 
helps diagnose possible 
problems more quickly. 


that, actually, v 


And everything is easier to get to, 
laid out in a more logical way: 

Of course, you may not like 
to service cars yourself. So you'll 
be happy to know that our service 
technicians find Saturns easier to 
work on, too. Which means 
you'll spend a lot more time _ sau: 
in your Saturn than they will. And 
ras the original idea. 


A DIFFERENT pant of ene A DIFFERENT es he CAR. 


If you'd like to know » 


about Saturn, and our new sedans and coupe, please call us at 1-806 00 
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WORLD: A 
country in exile, 
Kuwait plans to 
build a new and 
different nation 
Can the country change 
after liberation? Is it worth 
dying for? » The allies 
seem to shrink from 
paying their share of gulf 
costs.» Democracy 
knocks in Eastern 
Europe, but is anyone 
home? 


BUSINESS: King 
Arnold has a 
hammerlock on 
box offices 
around the world 


From Melbourne to Milan, 
Buenos Aires to Bombay, 


the world is into U.S. 
movies, TV and songs. 
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NATION: Food and 
cash for the needy 
Soviets 

As Moscow faces a winter of 
shortages, politics and pity 
propel U.S. aid in a historic 
gesture.» Republicans pull 
back from playing racial 
politics as Bill Bennett exits. 
> A Mafia don is collared 


MEDICINE: A Pill 
that gets under 
women’s skin 
Norplant, a new 5-year 
contraceptive implant, gains 
federal approval and kicks up 
fresh controversy about the 
uses and abuses of birth 
control in the U.S 


HEALTH: Can 
electrical devices 
give you cancer? 

A controversial EPA study 
reviews the possible hazards 
of electromagnetic fields 

> A major report strengthens 
the link between red meat 
and colon cancer 


PEOPLE: 

It’s official! The 
Trumps are finally 
divorced. 

Donald and Ivana’s jet- 
setting marriage has come to 
a close, but the question 
remains: How much dough 
will she get? 
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Playing God ona 
personal computer 
Start with a lump of rock, 

add some flora and fauna 
and before you know it, 
your little planet's 
growing out of control. 
With a program called 
SimEarth, the whole 
world’s in your hands 











CINEMA: Oscar 
gold in Christmas 
stockings? 

Visions of Academy Awards 
may dance in the heads of 
three ambitious films: The 
Godfather, Part III; The 
Bonfire of the Vanities and 
the Robert De Niro 


dwakenings 


Cover: 
Illustration for Timt 
by Mirko Ili¢ 
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CRITICS’ VOICES 


By TIME’s Reviewers. Compiled by Andrea Sachs 


CHRISTMAS SPECIALS. The 
networks, suffering economic 
woes, have cut back on holiday 
specials this year, but not on 
their time-warp wholesome- 
ness. None is cuddlier than Dol 
ly Parton: Christmas at Home 
(asc, Dec. 21), in which the 
country singer twangs I'll Be 
Home for Christmas—and is. 
Disney's Christmas on Ice (CBS, 
Dec. 21) brings Mickey and 
Minnie together with Katarina 
Witt and Tai Babilonia, while 
Richard Mulligan plays a small- 
town eccentric who meets an 
extraterrestrial (Beau Bridges) 
in Guess Who's Coming for 
Christmas? (NBC, Dec. 23). On 
the classical side, James Galway 
and Frederica von Stade head- 
line A Lincoln Center Christmas 


Gala (pss, Dec. 19). And, of 
course, A Charlie Brown Christ- 
mas is back again (CBs, Dec 
19). It’s 25 years for that treacly 
tradition: Time for retirement? 


MUSIC 


ow el 


CHRISTMAS PARTY WITH 
EDDIE G. (Strikin’ It Rich 
Columbia). A Yuletide cele- 
bration for people who hope 
Santa gets stuck in the chim- 
ney. Funny, funky and often 
obscure rhythm classics to 
bounce you through—or res- 
cue you from—all the season- 
al goodwill 


ACREOLE CHRISTMAS (Epic 
Associated). Splendid holiday 
doings, rhythm-and-blues style, 
with some heavy New Orleans 


seasoning 


AJAZZY WONDERLAND 
(Columbia). And just when 
you thought you couldn’t bear 
another Christmas song, here 
come 14 of them by a gaggle 
of top jazz artists ranging 
from Harry Connick Jr. and 
the Marsalis family to Dexter 
Gordon, Marlon Jordan and 
Joey DeFrancesco. Hardly the 
first—but far from the worst 


MOVIES 
Oe fa *a 
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HOME ALONE. And a little 
child shall lead them. To the 
box office, anyway. This crafty 
comedy about an impish boy 
abandoned at home on Christ- 
mas Eve will reach the $100 
million mark this week 


EDWARD SCISSORHANDS. 
lhe Jesus story retold in pop 
pastel colors—except that Ed- 
ward, poor gentle creature, 
nearly gets crucified at Christ- 
mastime. Tim Burton (Batman) 
directs the season’s funniest, 
bittersweetest film 


ETC. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL’S 
CHRISTMAS SPECTACULAR. 
This delightful potpourri of 
holiday song, dance and frivol- 
ity continues to charm chil- 
dren—and their parents—as 
engagingly as it has for the past 
57 years. All the seasonal sta- 
ples are there, from the Nut- 
cracker’s wooden soldiers and 
Santa’s elves to the traditional 
show-closing Nativity scene in 
which, as usual, live camels, 
sheep and donkeys manage to 
upstage the Holy Family. In 
New York City, through Jan. 3 


MOSCOW ON ICE HOLIDAY 
SPECTACULAR. If you can 
stand the culture shock, drop 
by Donald Trump’s glitzy Taj 
Mahal Casino, with its neo- 
Indian domes and portals, and 


catch this breathtaking ice 
skating gala by a prizewinning 
troupe of Soviet athletes in daz- 
zling exotic costumes. In Atlan 
tic City, through Dec. 26 











FNilom Dbresiters! 
satisfies what you need, 
it quickly responds to 
what you want. 


Lumina Sedan « Family Circle “Domestic Family Car of the Year.” 
= Most passenger room in its class* ® Standard Scotchgard™ Fabric Protector 
on all seats and doors. ® Corvette-inspired independent rear suspension. 
= Optional 3.1 Liter V6 with Multi-Port Fuel Injection. ® 3-year/50,000-mile 
Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty? 





Lumina Sedan. It has everything you need...and then some. 
If you need passenger room, no other six-passenger sedan has more? And to fight 
rust, Lumina’s exterior corrosion protection can't be beat. Lumina also expects the 
unexpected and quickly gives you what you want. It inherited the exceptionally 
eee ee rabte(se@ule(ke)M@eaVcatcotelye)ieceBtele(oeoece(selm@ecctm-ietjelaetyoemmatele Bele) 
matter where you turn, the power of Lumina’s available 3.1 Liter V6 engine 
and the confidence of four-wheel disc brakes help keep you in control 


Evelemeei me) Mauelelo) (cmm Qi eC amoetieltet- Meisel temmeeineclmest-teh mac (le)et.) 
more people are winning with The Heartbeat of America. 





*Excludes other GM products. ‘See your Chevrolet dealer for 


terms of this limited warranty. A deductible will apply after 12 months or 12,000 miles. Chevrolet, the Chevrolet emblem, Lumina and Corvette [73 )* 
are registered trademarks and Chevy Is a trademark of the GM Corp. ©1990 GM Corp All Rights Reserved. Let's get it together... buckle up. 











Spruce up their Holiday. 
Give Tanqueray:. 


To give Tanqueray as a gift, visit your local retailer or call 1-800-238-4373. Void where prohibited 
Imported English Gin, 47.3% Aic/Vol (94.6"), 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. © 1990 Schieffelin & Somerset Co., New York, N.Y 


REMEMBER: DRINKING AND DRIVING DON'T MIX. 





LETTERS 





THE LADY BOWS OUT 


“The principles of 
integrity and 
humanity have lost 


a champion.” 


Gavin Bennett 
Nairobi 


WAR ON DRUGS: WHY WE'RE LOSING 


What Magzie 
Thatcher's 
departure 
means for the 
U.S. and Europe 





Margaret Thatcher was the greatest 
British Prime Minister ever [WorLD, 
Dec. 3]. Who in the world can be the next 
Iron Lady or Iron Gentleman? 

Nobukazu Hayashinuma 
Osaka, Japan 


Now that Thatcher has resigned, there's 
only one thing to sing: “Ding, dong, the 
wicked witch is dead!’ Without doubt, she 
was the most heartless and callous British 
Prime Minister ever. 

(The Rev.) Gerald E. Curley 
Bradenton, Fla. 


I was sad to see Maggie Thatcher leave, 
but as departures go, hers was grand. The 
resolute lady, a devoted cold warrior, 
bowed out gracefully just as the cold war 
was finally laid to rest. There was some- 
thing poignant, yet glorious, in her timing. 

Michael E. Techlin 
Appleton, Wis. 


What 
ments? 


are her magnificent achieve- 
On the home front, Thatcher 
savaged Britain’s health and education 
programs and created a false “credit” 
economy. On the international front, her 
arrogant and aggressive attitude toward 
Third World countries and her warring 





stance have resulted in angry and desper- 

ate enemies. On her leave-taking, mankind 
as a whole should rejoice. 

Tom Zara 

Dunstable, England 


U.S. Troops in the Gulf 


If President Bush solves the Iraq prob- 
lem militarily, he will look like a strong 
man [NATION, Nov. 26f. If he solves it 
peacefully, however, he will look like a god. 

Maryanne Flynn 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


There is no requirement, constitutional 
or otherwise, that America’s armed forces 
be a perfect mirror of society. It is surely 
fatuous to say politicians having or not hav- 
ing kin in a particular foxhole is the basis of 
White House or congressional policy. 

George Douglass Appleby 
Ocean Springs, Miss. 


How can anyone say that the makeup 
of the military is unfair to minorities? This 
is an Army made up not of draftees but of 
young people who selected a military life. 
Cheer them. Don’t diminish their choice 
by focusing on ratios of blacks to whites. 
My son is white, but he’s over there too. 

Marlene Johnson 
Apple Valley, Minn. 


The Kidnapping of Words 
Lance Morrow’s reflections on plagia- 
rism [Essay, Dec. 3] made me recall this 
saying: “If you copy something out of one 
book, it’s plagiarism. If you copy it out of 
two, it’s research. If you copy it out of three 

books, you are a professor.” 

Ralph MacPhail Jr., Associate Professor 
Bridgewater College 
Bridgewater, Va. 


If we excuse Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
plagiarism, our children will wonder why 
it’s not all right for them to cheat in school. 

Lewis Kash 
Port Neches, Texas 


King should be stripped of his doctor- 
ate. But his moves toward obtaining equal- 


| ity for all should stand with no blemish. 





Chris Fernandez 
Erlanger, Ky. 





Scam Artists Beware 


In your article on troubles in the insur- 
ance industry [BUSINESS, Oct. 22], you de- 
scribed Wyoming as “the state of choice 
for crooks who have gone broke in Louisi- 
ana,” implying that every insurance-scam 
artist in the country is able to have his way 
in Wyoming. There might have been a ker- 
nel of truth in that implication at one time, 
but it certainly is not true now. Wyoming's 


former insurance commissioner Gordon 
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PRESENTING 
AN HOUR 
OF HEROES, 








AND SURPRISE 
ENDINGS. 





This year the most compelling 
drama wasn’t a drama. 
It was real life. 
Watch 1990 flash before your 
eyes one last time in this 
exciting TV special. 


TIME 


TELEVISION 


Images of 1990 


A TIME Magazine Television 
Special airing nationally 
beginning December 21. 

Check local listing 
for time and station. 
A 
GGP 


Presentation 
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Gertrude Palmer, 105 year old Senior Adult Student of the Year tries to learn something new every day 
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Byery Christmas Since 1846 
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We're these kind of people, too. 4 
ae 
wou. 
A place to meet the fascinating as well as the famous. et h 
That's the beauty of People. . 
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LETTERS 

Taylor has entered a plea of guilty to a fed- 
eral charge of conspiracy to violate the 
Travel Act by accepting a bribe. He and 
two other men are expected to do time. To- 
day, because of these convictions, Wyo- 
ming is probably the /ast choice of insur- 
ance-scam artists. 


Richard A. Stacy 
U.S. Attorney, Wyoming 
Cheyenne | 





Corrections 

In our story on Rupert Murdoch and 
the News Corp. [PREss, Nov. 19], we mis- 
takenly said that the number of advertising 
pages in TV Guide had dropped 28% since | 
1988. The figure is 7.17%. 


An article on food shortages in the So- 
viet Union [WorLD, Dec. 3] put the aver- 
age annual income of Soviets at 250 rubles. 
That is the average monthly income. 


The Postman || 
e AlsoChimesiIn | 


A 9 

wOgEr The people who deliverthe | 
mail naturally have pretty 

strong views about what's in their 


pouches. Our cover story on the junk-mail 
explosion (Business, Nov. 26] brought re- 
actions from U.S. letter carriers. On 
Maurie Powell's route outside Mineral 
Wells, Texas, one resident asked how he 
could get more mail. Powell recalls, “I told 
him to subscribe to Time and he would be 
flooded with mail. He did, and now he gets 
more than he wants.” From Albany, Louis 
M. Philips says, “Being termed junk is no 
indicator of an item's real value. You 
should hear what people say when | hand 
them bills!” But Don Shaughnessy of Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, a 15-year Postal Service vet- 
eran, may have the ultimate assessment. 
He writes, “What you describe as junk 
mail, my boss terms bulk business mail. | 
call it job security.” 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Burkling ¢ Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number; (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home 
telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 

















What's The 
Tobacco Industry 
Doing To Discourage 
Youth Smoking? 





A lot. 


In fact, the tobacco industry has long taken positive 
steps supporting Our commitment that young pec ple 
shouldn't smoke. Now we are dedicated to an even 
more aggressive program 

The industry is launching an additional series of broad- 
based initiatives designed to make it even more difficult for 
young people to obtain cigarettes and to address concerns 
about cigarette marketing. These initiatives will 
© support state laws that would prohibit the sale of 
cigarettes to those under the age of 18, 
© support state legislation to require supervision of 
vending machines in locations frequented by minors, 

e require cigarette ads on billboards to be at least 500 feet 
from any elementary, junior or senior high school or 
children's playground, and 


¢ sharply limit the distribution of product samples 
and premiums 
We will work with retailers across the country for strict 
enforcement of state laws prohibiting the sale of 
cigarettes to minors. We will work to have you see 
this sign wherever cigarettes are sold 
And, for families, we are making available a new 
booklet, “Tobacco: Helping Youth Say No,” that is 
specifically aimed at helping parents help their children 
resist peer pressure to smoke. The booklet will be 
advertised and promoted nationally 
By working to restrict access and assisting families, the 
tobacco industry is confident that America’s youth will find 
that smoking is NOT a part of growing up 
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TOBACCO INSTITUTE 


875 1 Screet, NW 


Washington, DC 20006 






Thighs thinned. 
Maui explored. 
Dreams explained. 
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Kids entertained. 
$9.95 or less. 


Choose from hundreds of videos each month, including... 
Absence of Malice Cancun & Cozumel Travel 
The Adventures of Curious Casino Gambling 

George Cat Care Tips 
Alvin & The Chipmunks Celebrated Cities of America 
America in Space Children's Video Bible 
...and Justice for All Close Encounters of the 
Appetizers & Hors d’Oeuvres Third Kind 
Automatic Golf Commercials from Around 
Baby Dynamics the World 
The Baby Sitter's Club Common Home Repairs 
Baseball Bloopers Complete Back Pain Prevention 
Bass Fishing USA Computability 
The Berenstain Bears Confident Parenting 
Bermuda Travel Coping with Allergies 
The Best of Sherlock Holmes _Bill Cosby's Picture Pages 
Black seve 8 Cyclevision: Hawaii Maui Tour 
The Butter Battle Book by Diets Don't Work 

Dr. Seuss Dinosaurs 
Buying a Home Dog Care Tips 


The 


K 


Downhill Skiing Primer 


ESQUIRE Ultimate Fitness 
Educating Rita 
The Fabulous 60's 
Feeling Good with Arthritis 
The First-Aid Video Book 
Hawaiian Travel Adventure 
Holiday Cookies & Treats 
1 Honeymooners Lost 
p 
How 
Infant Development Series 
The Speeches of John F. 
Kenned 





MONEY Magazine's Making 
Your Money Count 

Majestic National Parks 

Muppet Babies 

Peter Pan 

Powerhitting in Softball 

Pro Football Bloopers 

Rock 'Em, Sock ‘Em Hockey 

Ronald Reagan: An American 
President 

Secrets of the Unknown 

Ski the Best of the West 

Super Workout 

TIME Magazine: Images of 
the 80s 

TIME Man in Space 

Tennis from the Pros 

World War |i After Pearl Harbor 
(1941-1945) 


Draw Squad 


isodes 
to Beat High Cholesterol 


bomedy Classics 
LIFE Looks Back 

The Lamaze Method 
Lucy's Lost Episodes 
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Introducing TIME WARNER VIEWER’S EDGE 


One toll-free phone call gives you the video offer 
from TIME WARNER no one can beat... 

* Access to hundreds of top-quality, special interest 
videos valued to $39.95—for only $9.95 or less! 
© Your choice of any one video listed here or in our 

regularly mailed catalogs. FREE. 


Quality and excellence guaranteed. 

With Viewer’s Edge you can choose from hundreds 
and hundreds of the best videos ever produced. 

Find great gift ideas. Work out with the pros. Let 
Dr. Seuss entertain the kids. Get tips from Wall Street 
experts. Explore exotic hideaways. Or just curl up and 
enjoy an old movie. 

Most of these videos sell regularly for $19.95, 
$29.95, even $39.95. You pay $9.95 or less. Find a 
better price and we'll refund the difference. And if you 
are not completely satisfied, simply return 


any video for a refund. Guaranteed. 


No commitments. No gimmicks. No tapes 
sent unless you order them. 

On a regular basis, we'll send you our exclusive 
catalogs listing hundreds of available videos, including 
special buys and closeouts. Select the videos you want 
or none at all. There’s no obligation. No purchase 
necessary. 

How can you miss? Call today for a complete infor- 
mation kit, including our latest catalog. See how you 
can get the best selection of the best videos at the 
best prices—all guaranteed by TIME WARNER 


VIEWER’S EDGE. 
1-800-854-7200 


TIME WARNER Viewer’s EDGE 














FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR 


For more than three decades, Russian poet Andrei 
Voznesensky has combined genuine literary genius with 
political courage. When we met in Moscow earlier this year, we 
talked about, among other things, America, perestroika and the 
house in which we were having dinner, a mansion that was once 
home to Frol Kozlov, a crony of Nikita Khrushchev’s. 
Voznesensky told the story of how Khrushchev had publicly 
denounced him for straying from the ranks of builders of 
communism. 

Today Voznesensky’s concerns are quite different. He is at 
the University of Pennsylvania for two months to lecture on 
Russian poetry, but his mind is on his homeland, which faces 
the bleakest winter in many years. The other day, shortly before 
George Bush announced up to $1 billion in food aid to the 
Soviet Union, Voznesensky came by my office in New York 
City with an illustration he had created, as well as a remarkable 
open letter to Americans. In this holiday season, I wanted to 
share both the illustration and the letter with TIMe’s readers 


worldwide. 


boed4) 
Perestroika! 


My dear American friends, men and women of 
America: 

My country is threatened by hunger. The stores are 
empty. Women 5 cee hours in lines with little hope of 
getting anything. There is no meat. Soon there will be no 
milk in Moscow. 

I’m asking for your help. 

From the war, when I was a child, I still remember the 
taste of American powdered eggs, and we were saved by 
American canned meats. Stalin tried to beat the love for 
Americans out of us, but he couldn’t destroy the memory 
of our stomachs. The memory of the stomach remains as 
long as a person lives. 

Our family shared a suit jacket that came to us from 
the distribution of Americah clothing packages. Later it 
was turned into a coat for me, which I wore to school. 

Help us, and today’s children will remember you lov- 
ingly in the 21st century. 

Why is there a crisis? It is the “logical” result of totali- 
tarian economics. Stalin destroyed the best farmers in his 
camps. But not only that. This is payment for democrati- 
zation, for uncensored newspapers, for free elections. 
The adherents of the camp system are sabotaging democ- 
ratization and want to create popular unrest, anti- 
Semitism and civil war. In the woods outside Moscow, 
people found tons of rotting meat that had been dumped 
rather than allow it to reach the stores. 

Help us. Feed perestroika. 

Our country has committed horrible crimes; it creat- 
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An artist cries out for 

his beloved country: 
Voznesensky created this 
poster to illustrate his plea 
: toAmerica 
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ed the Gulag; it threatened America with its missiles; 
but now it is another country, opening its heart to the 
world. Don’t let it slide back into totalitarianism —feed 
perestroika. 

A few days ago, a telebridge devoted to high culture 
and mass culture took place among New York City, Los 
Angeles and Moscow. I was asked to open the evening 
with my poetry. I refused. I pictured the hungry eyes of 
Muscovites, the children hoping for food, the women 
standing in lines. You see, I simply couldn’t talk to them 
about visuality, about my beloved Marcel Duchamp [the 
French Dadaist], when their eyes were filled with the 
need to find food. 

Feed perestroika! 

I know that you are going through a difficult time your- 
selves, but please see us. I appeal to my friends and fellow 
poets, to the cultural figures, writers, filmmakers, human- 
rights activists, businessmen and politicians who saved our 
culture more than once from political repression. I am 
convinced we'll survive, but help the nation of Dos- 
toyevsky, Tolstoy and Pasternak get through this winter. 

This could be a parcel from a family in Maine; it could 
be a plane filled with food—I don’t know. Christmas is 
coming—be Santa Claus for our children. Our countries 
are neighbors through the skies. 

Allen Ginsberg, do you remember many years ago 
when we read our poetry at a fund raiser in St. George’s 
Church to help the hungry of Bangladesh? It never oc- 
curred to me hen that I would be asking for help for my 
country. 

Feed perestroika. 

—Translated by Antonina W. Bouis 





Two private groups sending aid to the Soviet Union: CARE, 
Soviet Relief, G60 First Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016, 
1-800-521-CARE; and AmeriCares Foundation, 161 Cherry 
Street, New Canaan, Conn. 06840, 1-800-486-HELP. 
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AIG Issues Forum 


_ Whyestablishing a 

















insurance program IS 


THE NEXT ONE MAY NOT BE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Scientists warn that the probability of a 
cataclysmic earthquake striking the United 
States is becoming greater all the time. 

They’re not just talking about California, 
either. A major quake might well strike the 
East Coast and Midwest. 

Such an earthquake, measuring, say, 8.0 
on the Richter scale, could result in 
thousands of deaths. With property losses 
alone reaching $70 billion. 

THE ENTIRE COUNTRY WOULD SUFFER. 

Consider this. 

Were a major earthquake to strike a city 
like Los Angeles, St. Louis or New York, the 
entire country would pay the price. And the 
impact would extend far beyond the deaths, 


personal injury and property damage in the 


immediate quake area. 

Start with disruption of critical energy 
and communication lines, food distribution 
and transportation. Add the problems in 
the financial markets that would inevitably 
arise as the insurance industry mobilized 
the funds to pay massive claims. 

Worse yet, the insurance industry, 
drained of cash, might be unable to raise 
new capital to meet ongoing obligations and 
offer new coverages in the future. 

As a nation, we can’t afford to let this 
happen. Yet it easily could. 

WE NEED TO BE BETTER PREPARED. 

Destructive earthquakes will continue to 
occur throughout the world. The only real 
uncertainties are when and where 








Minimizing their effects calls for some fresh 
thinking. That’ where The Earthquake 
Project comes in. 

The Earthquake Project is supported by 
companies that have been working 
individually and through trade groups for 
several years to lay the groundwork for 
legislation to address this problem. Our goal 














federal earthquake 


vital forall 








ericans. 








is to protect the integrity of our economy in 
the event of a major quake. 

And to make earthquake insurance 
available and affordable to every American 
homeowner and business. 


A GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY PARTNERSHIP 
APPROACH. 


The proposed legislation would create a 
federal earthquake insurance program 
based on a government-industry 
partnership. The program would increase 
the number of homeowners purchasing 
insurance, thereby spreading the cost of 
risk more broadly. As a result, rates would 
be generally lower than they are today and 
coverage would be more affordable. 

Another feature of the program would be 
the creation of a federal earthquake 
reinsurance corporation. Commercial 
insurance companies could purchase 
additional reinsurance from this 
corporation to supplement their existing 
capacity. This extra layer of protection 
would come into play in the event 
insurance industry earthquake losses 
exceeded some predetermined large figure— 
say $8 billion. 


IT WOULD PROVIDE THE RESOURCES 
TO REBUILD OUR ECONOMY. 


With such a program in place, compen- 
sation could be available to every 
earthquake victim suffering property 
losses. Moreover, the reinsurance aspect of 
the plan would assist the insurance 
industry in performing its role of efficiently 
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allocating the resources needed for rapid 
recovery and for rebuilding our economy. 

As we see it, a federal earthquake 
insurance program, undertaken with the 
participation of government, business and 
American homeowners, is no longer a 
matter of choice. 

Its a necessity. 


WHY IS AIG RUNNING ADS LIKE THIS? 


AIG (American International Group) is the 
nation’ largest underwriter of commercial and 
industrial insurance, and the leading U.S.- 
based international insurance and financial 
services organization. 

The nature of our business means we deal 
every day with issues ranging from natural 
disasters to political risk. Not to mention other 
issues affecting the future of the world economy. 

AIG is a founding member of, and 
participant in, The Earthquake Project. We 
believe the American public should understand 
the probable extent of devastation from a 
mayor earthquake. And the ways we as a 
nation can prepare to deal with it. 

Let your elected officials know what you 
think of this proposal. Or if you'd like to 
express your views to AIG, write Mr. M.R 
Greenberg, Chairman, AIG, 70 Pine Street, 
New York, NY 10270. 


World leaders in insurance 
and financial services. 











Cows, bulls, and clean air 


One recent commentary on the Clean Air Act hastily voted into law last October 27 
struck us as symptomatic of a Congress that works in mysterious ways. 

How, a nationally syndicated columnist wondered, could a clean air mea- 
sure include $19 million for a three-year study of the methane emissions from the 
flatulence of cows and other ruminant animals? The columnist didn't know—and 
neither do we—why such a study, valid as it may be, is part of this act. 

But his question was no more fascinating than some of those we raised 
when the Clean Air Act was being debated. How costly would the measure prove? 
Would all its proposals really improve air quality? Had the Congress properly 
debated so technical a measure to be sure it was acting wisely? 

Indeed, since the act was passed, new questions have to be asked: Is this 
the time to implement so costly and potentially unproductive a program now that 
the nation is in recession? Or would delay be more prudent? 

We are particularly concerned with the provisions of the law that pertain to 
gasoline. They strike us as remarkably unscientific, and terribly expensive for the 
minimal gains they would achieve. 

The fuel provisions were passed to address two different problems to 
which tail pipe emissions contribute—carbon monoxide and smog. 

Starting in 1992, in the 41 parts of the country that have yet to attain compli- 
ance with the Environmental Protection Agency's standards for carbon monoxide 
(CO), all gasolines sold during the winter must contain 2.7 percent oxygen. The 
of CO. But there is also agreement that the benefit will be short lived. The carbon 
monoxide problem is worse in older cars than in new ones, and normal fleet turn- 
over by itself will bring steady improvement. 

The smog provisions are much more difficult to fathom. Starting in 1995, in 
the nine smoggiest metropolitan areas, the law mandates a formula for gasoline 
that has to include an oxygen content of two percent all year round, even though 
smog is largely a summer problem. While oxygenated fuels may result in a lesser 
amount of some pollutants, they may produce larger amounts of others. The 
smog problem, therefore, may not be improved by oxygenated gasoline. 

Furthermore, while this gasoline is required in only nine areas, about 90 
additional areas could request its use. If that happens, gasoline manufactured to 
meet those requirements would likely become the standard all over the country at 
increased cost to the motorist for little benefit. 

Moreover, nobody knows where all this oxygen is supposed to come from. 
Ethanol manufacturers favor corn-derived ethanol as the prime oxygenate source, 
but supply is uncertain at best, and ethanol is very expensive to make and is heav- 
ily subsidized by the taxpayers. For a number of reasons, including problems in 
transporting ethanol, most refiners prefer a substance called MTBE, but that too is 
in short supply. 

The oxygenate capacity and other refinery facilities necessary to comply 
with the CO requirements by 1992 and the smog provisions in 1995 will require 
massive investments—some estimates are as high as $25 billion. There is genuine 
concern over whether these facilities can be completed and in operation in time to 
meet the deadlines, just as there is doubt over whether the investment will provide 
the anticipated environmental benefits. 

We aren't saying that the nation doesn't need a Clean Air Act. But we are 
proposing that the issues we've raised merit renewed debate and that the fuel pro- 
visions could stand fine-tuning. © 

The auto and oil industries will soon release the first report on a major study 
of how to make fuels and vehicles cleaner. California, certainly no slouch on envi- 
ronmental matters, has chosen to delay its own fuel regulations until late next year 
in order to study the emerging data. 

Congress, in an election year, chose not to delay, but it's not too late to 
reconsider. Certainly there's reason to delay the oxygenate provisions, and to 
“fine-tune” some of the other provisions that may be impossible to meet, require 
huge outlays, and may not contribute to the solution of the stated problems. 
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Imagine what a Canon Color Laser Copier 


could do with a pie chart. 





The Canon Color Laser Copier 200 And with automatic feeding and 
could do a lot for your business. And sorting functions, as well as a quick 
Digital Image Processing is the reason. _ 20 black-and-white copies per minute, 
It reproduces graphics, slides and it’s one color copier that’ all business. 
photos with clarity comparable to To find out more, make it your 
professional printing. As well as letting _ business to call 1-800-OK-CANON, —w 
you digitally reduce by 50%, enlarge up _ or write us at Canon USA Inc. 
to 400% or edit instantly. P.O. Box 3900, Peoria, IL 61614. Canon eZ 200 


The Digital Difference. 
1989 “Manufacturer of the Year” 














Submerse Yourself 
Without Drowning In 


uxury is often defined in terms of Thats fine if youre 


rich, supple leather. designing sofas. But try negotiating 
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other hand, offers luxuries 


that go far deeper than the 


Int 


Ue 


a hairpin turn on your living room 


padding in the seats. A simple 
depression of the accelerator 
will demonstrate our point. 
@ The responsive Four-Cam 
V6, coupled with a Vorlauf-inspired 


divan. The Lexus ES250, on the 


suspension, can turn the anguish of 





everyday driving into an act of antici- 
pation. Of course, this type of power 
requires restraint. To that end, we 
appointed the ES 250 with one of the 
most advanced anti-lock braking sys- 
tems available. 

Yet, given its bent for perfor- 
mance, this sports sedan is not with- 
out its share of creature comforts. 
Like an ultraquiet cabin with optional 
leather trim package. High-output, 
six-speaker audio system. Even the 
comfort of a driver’s-side airbag Sup- 
plemental Restraint System. 

And, oh yes, perhaps the most 
luxurious feature of all. Standard 
with every ES250 comes the pure 


thrill of driving it. 


LEex.1S 


The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 


0-USA-LEXUS 





When Rob was just a kid, 
AT&T was just the phone company. 


Today AT&T has spawned a whole 
new generation of computer and 
communications technologies. 


AT&T Networked Computing 
For Rob's mail-order nursery business, 
it meant he was able to link up 
suppliers with his inventory 
control system to improve 
customer service. Now his 
business just keeps on growing. 
And that’s just one of the ways 
AT&T can help you get things done 
in today’s world. And tomorrow's. 
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y things get done. 
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The right choice. 
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| By DAVID ELLIS /Reported by Linda Williams 
| 





Sorry, Nonsmoking 
Strictly Prohibited 


Extending a courtesy given to 
other Cabinet officers, the Re- 
publican Governors Associa- 
tion welcomed an offer by Dr. 
Louis Sullivan, George Bush's 
Secretary of Health and Hu- 
| man Services, to speak at its an- 
nual meeting two weekends 
ago. Then, without much warn- 
ing, the invitation was revoked. 


WOR 






















It seems that Sullivan's anti- 
cigarette stance didn’t sit well 
with R.J. Reynolds and the To- 
bacco Institute, two sponsors of 
the gathering at Pinehurst, N.C. 
Sullivan had dedicated just one 
line of his remarks to antismok- 
ing efforts, but this apparently 
was still too much for the asso- 
ciation and its supporters. 


How Low 
Can We Go? 


In public, Administration offi- 
cials shy away from the R 
word—recession, that is—when 
talking about the economy. But 
now they privately acknowledge 
that the nation is in a serious 
downturn. Bush advisers say 
the economy will show negative 
growth for the fourth quarter at 
an annualized rate of nearly 
3%. Says a senior analyst: 
“Chances are better than fifty- 
fifty that the first quarter of 
1991 will be negative too.” If 
that proves correct, the eco- 


THE WAIT? 


After more than a decade of anticipation, Francis 
Ford Coppola’s third installment of the Godfather 

» film saga opens on Christmas Day. The hiatus 
between episodes was longer than the duration of both 
World Wars. But other megaprojects are marinating 
out there at their own dilatory pace. Examples: 


THE OLDEST DEAL For 35 years, a congressio- 
nal committee has dithered about the design and fund- 
ing for a memorial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Plans 
have now been set for a nine-acre, $47 million garden 
plaza in downtown Washington. Groundbreaking will oc- 
cur next year for a scheduled 1995 dedication. 


THE SEARCH FOR SCARLETT II Margaret 
Mitchell refused to write a Gone With the Wind sequel, 
yet publishers were undeterred. In 1988 romance 
novelist Alexandra Ripley was selected to write the 
saga, but Warner Books, which paid $5 million for the 
rights, let the autumn 1990 publishing date slip. 


THE LORD'S WORK Construction began on 
upper Manhattan's Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
1892, but the Gothic structure's three elaborate 
stone towers remain unfinished. In 1980 master 
' builders started to teach local youths the art of stone 
carving and hope to finish the job—in about 60 years. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN REVISION The liter- 
ary world has been waiting for New York writer Harold 
Brodkey's The Runaway Soul since a 2,000-page 
manuscript was delivered in 1976. Brodkey, who began 
writing the book nearly 30 years ago, has been revising 
and arguing with publishers ever since. His “exploration 
of American consciousness” is now due in late 1991. 


nomic contraction would fit the 
generally accepted definition of 
a recession. Despite the bad 
news, the White House does 
not plan to change its wait-and- 
see attitude. “Nobody here or 
up on Capitol Hill has anything 


| in their bag of tricks to help the 


| military 





economy right now,” says an- 
other presidential aide. 


Postdated 
Counterinsurgency 


When U.S. troops rushed to 
Panama’s National Police 
Headquarters two wecks ago to 
confront a small-scale revolt, 
they did so without waiting for 
President Guillermo Endara to 
ask for help. The reason for the 
breach of diplomatic proce- 
dure? At least four American 
officers, including 
James Stecle, head of the U.S. 
military support group in Pana- 
ma, were in the building when 
the rebellion began. After 
American troops surrounded 
the headquarters, the officers 
were allowed to leave. The U.S. 
embassy then helped Endara 
make a request for U.S. aid. 


Challenger: The 
Final Words 


Nearly five years after the 
event, the legal wrangling con- 
tinues over audiotapes of the 
space shuttle Challenger's final 
moments. Several news organi- 


| zations (including TIME) sued 


NASA under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act to disclose cer- 
tain aspects of its investigation 
into the accident. Most eventu- 
ally withdrew their actions, but 
the New York Times has con- 


| tinued to petition for tapes to 


back up a NASA transcript of 
cabin conversation. In the offi- 
cial version, the final comment 
is pilot Michael Smith's “uh- 
oh,” indicating he might have 
been aware of impending dan- 
ger. A federal appeals court 
agreed with NASA that releasing 
the voice material would consti- 
tute an invasion of privacy. 
George Freeman, a Times law- 
yer, says the paper has not de- 


| cided if it will appeal. But a 
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NASA investigator has con- 
firmed suspicions that the as- 
tronauts were conscious of their 
fate, and that among the last 
words from the craft were those 
of one astronaut saying to an- 


other, “Give me your hand.” @ | 











Operatives for the now divorced 
author are casting around for a 
professional writer to pen the 
first of “her” two novels. It's 
proving difficult to find a well- 
known scribe willing to accept 
$300,000 for the uncredited 
job, especially when Ivana’s 
sitting on an estimated $3 
million book contract. 


GODSON 

OF THE WEEK 
WILLIE 
BROWN 








The powerful speaker of the 
California assembly is known for 
his dealmaking abilities, but the 
Democrat's cameo in Godfather 
il, directed by pal Francis Ford 
Coppola, will surely raise 
eyebrows. In the film, Brown 
asks Mafia don Michael 
Corleone for help in securing a 
judgeship for an associate. 


WRETCHED EXCESS 
CITATION 


LA. GEAR 


Cle 


The troubled leisure-wear 
company has unveiled a series 
of holiday commercials that 
compare the supposedly 
meager gift-giving traditions of 
other cultures with the loaded- 
down Christmas excess in the 
U.S. The spots’ self-satisfied 
tag line: “Aren't you glad you 
live in America?” 





THE LOUIS XIV 
SUN VISOR 


WALTER 
HICKEL 





As Alaska's new Governor, he 
promised to shake things up. 
Hickel's done so by ordering a 
Lincoln Continental and a 
$2,600 office chair. He also 
prefers to fly first class where 
he can. Wife Ermalee has 
decided that henceforth 
Governor's House will be 
termed a Mansion. 
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_As Moscow faces its worst winter 

_ shortages since World War II, Bush 
offers food, cash and counsel to 
bolster Gorbachev’s reforms 


Rescue 
Mission 


By NANCY GIBBS 





n open hand, outstretched to a 

fallen adversary, may be the sur- 

est sign that a battle is truly over. 

Last week brought just such a 
sign as the Soviet government issued a dig- 
nified—but desperate—request for help, 
and an American President responded so- 
licitously. George Bush's decision to help 
sustain the Soviet Union through the hard 
winter ahead reflected as much politics as 
pity, but what made it easy was that both 
sides had so much to gain. 

For the first time in the postwar era, the 
Soviet government now puts its needs—and 
its fears—ahead of its pride. During three 
days of talks in Houston and Washington, 
Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze admitted that the Soviet Union re- 
quired food, medicine and loans to survive a 
winter of shortages unparalleled since the 
end of World War II. In response, President 
Bush overturned 16 years of trade policy 
and agreed to back loans worth up to $1 bil- 
lion. He also offered emergency medical aid 
and proposed that the International Mone- 
tary Fund and World Bank provide experts 
to reinvent the Soviet economy before what 
is left of it collapses entirely. 

The President’s action occurred in a 
climate of unprecedented warmth between 
the two countries. Gone are the days when 
high-level U.S. and Soviet officials met 
twice a year; last week's visit in Houston 
was the 23rd meeting between Secretary of 
State James Baker and Shevardnadze, who 
managed in their whirlwind consultations 
to cover everything from Angola and Af- 
ghanistan to arms control and the Persian 
Gulf crisis. During the final Rose Garden 
ceremony on an unseasonably warm De- 
cember afternoon, President Bush an- 


16 





Nation 
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nounced that he would travel to Moscow in 
mid-February for a fourth summit with 
Gorbachev, with the hope of signing a 
START treaty reducing the superpowers’ 
arsenals of long-range nuclear weapons. 

With so much progress on so many 
fronts, it was casy to see the offer of aid as a 
reward for good behavior. Both Baker and 
Bush were at pains to deny any quid pro quo, 
especially for Soviet cooperation in the gulf 
crisis. ““None of the measures today are in any 
sense a payback,” Baker insisted, thereby | 
fueling suspicion in the act of disputing it. | 
There was no denying that Soviet coopera- 
tion has been essential in keeping the pres- | 
sure on Iraq—by voting for sanctions, sup- 
porting the United Nations resolution 
permitting the use of force, and last week de- 
laying a U.N. vote endorsing a Middle East 
peace conference, which the U.S. opposes. 

To be sure, the Soviet-American rap- 
prochement began long before the inva- 
sion of Kuwait. “Obviously, our ability to 
cooperate in the gulf is part of an overall 
understanding with the Soviets,” says a top | 
U.S. official. “If we weren't getting cooper- 
ation, it would have a bearing on a whole 
range of issues.”” By drawing back the Iron 
Curtain without bloodshed, undertaking 
democratic reform at home and support- 
ing a number of U.S. policies abroad, Gor- 
bachev has created a sort of personality 
cult in Western diplomatic circles. Ameri- 
can officials claim to support policies, not 
politicians, but in private there is wide- 
spread fear that current Sovict policies 
may be inextricably linked to the current 
embattled Soviet leader. 

The Administration is in a delicate po- 
sition as it tries to bolster Gorbachev's 
standing at the very moment when the So- 
viet President seems to be retreating from 
democratic reform. “I want perestroika to 





Powder keg: angry Soviet shoppers jam a food store 


succeed,” Bush declared flatly. But She- 
vardnadze acknowledged a “certain insta- 
bility” in Soviet society, igniting fears that a 
bad winter could prompt a retreat to more 
authoritarian tactics. Gorbachev recently 
appointed hard-liner Boris Pugo as Interi- 
or Minister and enlisted the KGB to crack 
down on black marketeers, whom some in 
the West view as the Soviet Union’s fledg- 
ling entrepreneurs. 

In Houston, Baker warned Shevard- 
nadze that resorting to repression could 
damage superpower relations. At the same 
time critics charge that propping up Gor- 
bachev’s failing economy could retard 
rather than promote reform, especially 
since the aid is being delivered to central 
authorities instead of the individual repub- 
lics. Gorbachev has come under fire for 
balking at truly radical market solutions, 
settling for half measures. Critics say he is 
undermining his commitment to private 
enterprise by trying to root out the thug- 
infested black market when he should be 
encouraging its entrepreneurial spirit. 


ush also had his own domestic 
economic agenda. Other major 
grain producers, from Canada to 
Australia, have already eased 
the Soviets’ access to credit; failure to fol- 
low suit, U.S. farmers argued, could shut 
them out of the huge Soviet market. But 
farm- belt lawmakers complained that the 
credit guarantees did not go far enough: 
Senate minority leader Robert Dole of 
Kansas had hoped for at least $3 billion. 
Trade experts note that because of Mos- 
cow's shortage of hard currency reserves, 
the U.S.S.R. needed the credits simply to 
match its normal level of U.S. imports. 
Amid all the grousing, hope was rising 
that a new, historic era of trade had be- 


Sv) 


vale 





AU.S. aid shipment bound for Moscow: suspending a 16-year-old ban, Bush approved $1 billion in credits for America’s former adversary 


gun—with vast opportunities for U.S. ex- 
porters. To open that door, however, Bush 
had to waive the 1974 Jackson-Vanik 
amendment, which prohibited normal 
trade relations until Moscow allowed free 
emigration for its citizens. The Soviet par 
liament still has not passed a free-emigra- 
tion law. But in the past year alone, au 
thorities have permitted the departure of 
more than 150,000 citizens, mostly Jews 
headed for Isracl, and it is likely that a sat- 
isfactory emigration law will be enacted 
next year. Once the law passes, the Bush 
Administration is expected to grant the So- 
viets most-favored-nation status, which 
would vastly reduce tariffs on goods ex- 
ported to the U.S. “The Soviet Union has 
tremendous potential resources and capa- 
Baker said. “The right market re 
form can tap this in a manner to give that 


bilities 


country a vibrant economy.’ 

Such visions, however, depend both on 
political stability and a complete overhaul of 
the Soviet system. With that in mind, Bush 
proposed that the Soviet Union be granted 

special association” status in the IMF and 
the World Bank. 
would help integrate the U.S.S.R. into the 
world economy by dispatching experts on 


Those organizations 


the banking system, stock markets, currency 
exchange, transportation and energy. Even 
tually the Soviets could be eligible for full 
membership in the international bodies 

The U.S. initiative was applauded over- 
seas, where nearly two dozen other coun- 
tries and relief organizations have already 
promised help, including $1 billion in cred 
its and outright gifts and $1.4 billion in 
technical assistance from the European 
Community. So far, the Soviet Union has 
received more than 2,500 tons of goods, 
mostly food, which are being distributed to 
children’s homes, pensioners, invalids and 
low-income families; all aid is under close 
guard to prevent pilfering 

Among the most generous rescue efforts 
are those from Germany. Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl is eager both to reward Gorba 
chev’s support for unification and to pro 
mote stability as a way of keeping hordes of 
hungry Russians from heading west. The 
Germans have promised nearly $10 billion in 
aid, as well as enough meat, milk and medi- 
cine for 10 million people fora month. Witha 
sense of irony and shame, war veterans in 
Leningrad find themselves awaiting CARE 
packages from Germany nearly 50 years af- 
ter the city’s population was virtually starved 
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in the siege. Many believe Leningrad is suf- 
fering severe shortages these days at least 
partly because hard-line Communists are 
trying to undermine the democratically 
elected, reform-minded city council 

For outsiders seeking to help, the 
greatest challenge is not supply but distri- 
bution, The old centrally controlled system 
has crumbled, but no private market sys- 
tem has yet grown up in its place. An eco 
nomic civil war rages between the repub- 
lics and central state purchasing agents 
The decrepit rail and road transportation 
system is grossly inefficient. In light of such 
‘ critics of U.S 
aid—and some cynical Soviet citizens— 


fundamental weaknesses 


wonder if the relief will ever reach those 
who need it most 

Wary of pouring money down a sink 
hole, Bush promised to send over experts 
in food distribution to prevent the Western 
supplies from rotting in warehouses along- 
side this year’s Soviet harvest. The goal is 
to ease the panic of Soviet shoppers, who 
daily confront empty shelves in govern 
ment stores. Experts believe hoarding 
born of fear, is exacerbating the short- 
ages—and that cannot be solved by credits 


alone, “If the problem isn’t with how much 











they can grow, the solution isn’t going to be 
in how much more they can buy abroad,” 
notes Richard Feltes, vice president of 
Chicago-based Refco, one of the world’s 
largest commodities brokers. 

Though there is talk of famine and re- 
ports of ever longer lines, most experts 
agree that while Soviets may suffer, they 
will not starve this winter. State stores in 
Moscow and Leningrad are empty of 
bread, soap, matches, meat. Yet private 
shops are abundantly stocked and now ac- 
count for as much as one-half the Soviet 
food supply, though they charge up to ten 
times state prices. With the exception of 
desperately poor areas like Uzbekistan, 
most regions are managing to feed their 
people. But the cost is high: nearly every- 
one is reduced to scavenging and hoarding, 
rather than working and rebuilding. 


hough the aid package made the 
biggest headlines last week, a 
whole menu of regional issues 
was on the table in Washington. 
In an effort to end Angola’s 15-year civil 


| war, Shevardnadze met for the first time 








with Jonas Savimbi, leader of the U.S.- 
backed guerrilla forces, while Baker sat 
down with the Sovict-backed government's 
Foreign Minister, Pedro de Castro Van- 
Diunem. Shevardnadze also consulted with 
Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir on 
the emigration of Soviet Jews and resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations, which Moscow 
severed after the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. 

There were still some sticking points 
reminiscent of the old days of superpower 
stalemate. As Richard Burt, chief U.S. 
START negotiator, put it, “Arms control 
will not take care of itself.” Both sides are 
eager to sign a START treaty, which would 
cut strategic nuclear arsenals one-third. 
But still outstanding were a number of 
technical issues, most involving inspection 
and verification. More seriously, there 
have been reports that the Soviets have 
simply removed weapons from Europe 
rather than destroying them, which vio- 
lates the spirit if not the letter of the just 
signed Conventional Forces in Europe 
(CFE) treaty. Such fiddling with the treaty 
terms might delay ratification by the Sen- 
ate and make lawmakers more suspicious 
of the terms of the START treaty. 

But it was hard to imagine that the re- 
maining conflicts could not be resolved. 
Diplomats savored the chance to construct a 
new international order, piece by piece, that 
would take crises in stride. There are risks, 
to be sure, in euphoria, but there is real 
cause for hope in the results of these meet- 
ings. Shevardnadze put it simply: “We are 
indeed in a very new phase of our relations.” 
Underscoring the growing cordiality be- 
tween the once hostile superpowers, Presi- 
dent Bush offered the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter a personal tour of his home to show off 
his Christmas decorations. — Reported by 
James Carney/Moscow, William McWhirter/ 
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Washington’s Mother Christmas 
ccording to year-end public-opinion polls, Barbara Bush is the world’s most 


A admired woman by a landslide, and still gaining. Author Carl Sferrazza An- 
thony, chronicler of First Ladies, proclaims her two years on the job “utterly 
unique.” She has avoided plunging into the President's business and generating the 
kind of hostility stirred up by Eleanor Roosevelt. Yet she heard the human cries 
and carried the banner for compassion when the Administration’s number crunch- 
ers studied the bleak budget ledgers and looked the other way. 

“My best two years,” confirms Barbara. “But then I always think what I’m doing 
is best. I haven't had too many bad ones, you know.” In fact, the First Lady has had 
trying times: she has ridden the political roller coaster with her husband, seen di- 
vorce and financial trouble touch her children, been slowed by illness. Yet she 
smothers it all with what one close friend describes as her “big optimism.” 

The political pollsters regularly put Barbara Bush’s public-approval rating in 
the 80s, some 30 points above her 
husband's. There have been no jeal- 
ousies or catcalls such as those en- 
dured by fashionables Jackie Kenne- 
dy and Nancy Reagan. Barbara has 
been visible but never dominating, 
as Rosalynn Carter sometimes ap- 
peared to be. The old pols have al- 
ways contended that a First Lady 
could harm but not help a President. 
Some Republican Party experts, 
though, believe that if Barbara were 
not on board, the President’s stand- 
ing would be lower than it is, his 
leadership less effective. 

The First Lady is at her best in 
this season—a kind of Mother 
Christmas determined to hold high 
her doctrine of faith, family and 
friends, not only inside the Beltway 
but across the nation and the world. 
“With her white hair, her smile and 
her hugs,” says writer Anthony, “she 
scems just like Mrs. Santa Claus.” 
She wants one thing for the holidays: 
“Peace—George and I need noth- 
ing.’ She even voices a peace wish for Saddam Hussein. 

Directly or indirectly, Mrs. Bush will preside over the hospitality for the 110,000 
visitors who are expected to pass through the White House this month. And the 
halls are well decked to receive them, with 47 Christmas trees, 54,000 lights and 50 
wreaths. Pastry impresario Hans Raflfert will produce 120,000 cakes and cookies; 
gardener Irv Williams has festooned the North Portico with a quarter-mile of Lyco- 
podium garland and gathered more than 300 poinsettias for inside. Forty-four 
groups of bell ringers, carolers and other musicians are heading for Washington. 

Barbara's attempt to keep the spirit of peace and good cheer alive at a time of 
trouble is part of a long tradition. White House Christmases have often been bitter- 
sweet affairs. None was bleaker than the 1963 holiday, observed under the shadow 
of John F. Kennedy's assassination. Back in 1929, just a few weeks after the stock- 
market crash, Herbert Hoover's family was having Christmas Eve dinner when fire 
broke out in the west wing of the White House. As fire trucks clanged, Lou Hoover 
gathered her grandchildren and read them Christmas stories to calm their fears. 

In 1941, during some of the darkest days of World War II, British Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill visited Franklin Roosevelt in the White House at Christmas. 
He helped the President light the White House tree and in a short speech noted the 
curious intermingling of doubt and joy enveloping the world: “Let the children 
have their night of fun and laughter. Let the gifts of Father Christmas delight their 
play. Let us grownups share to the full their unstinted pleasures before we turn 
again to the stern task and the formidable years that lie before us, ” ca 
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She benefits from her “big optimism” 
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Still the 
| Teflon Don? 


John Gotti sees “no problem” 
beating the rap yet again 


ByED MAGNUSON 


he 15 FBI agents who burst into the 

Ravenite Social Club, a red brick Mob 
hangout in New York City’s Little Italy, ap- 
parently surprised John Gotti. But true to 
his well-polished celebrity image, the al- 
leged boss of the nation’s largest and most 
vicious Mafia family quickly regained his 
composure. After he was pushed into a car 
in handcuffs, impeccably dressed as always 
(for this occasion, in a double-breasted 
pinstripe suit with a bright yellow scarf 
dangling rakishly from around his neck), 
the “Dapper Don” of tabloid fame grinned 
at reporters and dismissed his latest arrest 
with an airy “No problem.” 

Given his past record in court, Gotti had 
good reason for his bravado. He has beaten 
federal and state prosecutors in three trials 
since 1986, earning the tag “Teflon Don.” 
Basking in the notoriety gained from his 
court battles, Gotti has become a familiar 
figure at New York City restaurants, where 
he has been known to leave $100 bills as tips 





and to blow kisses at fellow diners as he de- 
parts. Still, the suspected Mob boss, who 
was charged last week with murder, racke- 
teering and tax evasion, just might have a 
problem this time. 

Arrogance seems to have made Gotti 
careless. In two previous trials, prosecutors 
relied heavily on tapes made from bugs 
planted in the Ravenite club, his main 
Manhattan base. They had also recorded 
conversations from his neighborhood 
headquarters, the Bergin Hunt and Fish 
Club, across the East River in Queens. Al- 





though the tapes were so noisy and scratchy 
that jurors had great difficulty deciphering 
the dialogue, Gotti obviously knew that his | 
haunts were wired. Even a public tele- 
phone in one of Gotti’s favorite Little Italy 
restaurants, Taormina, has a sign saying, 
WARNING —THIS PHONE IS BUGGED. 

Nonetheless, federal prosecutors say 
they have new and more damaging record- 
ings of Gotti conversations, once again 
from the Ravenite club building. The 
snooping devices were planted in an apart- 
ment above the club that was used for Mob 
business. Gotti, who can afford to hire the 
best electronic bug-detecting experts in 
the city, apparently considered the apart- 
ment secure. But this time, insists James 
Fox, FBI head in New York, the recordings | 
are “crystal clear Gotti won't be 
pleased when he hears them.” 

Like the bugged conversations, the tax- 

















Dapper defendant, still smiling, accompanied 
by FB! agents. At right: the body of ex-Mob 
boss Paul Castellano after the 1985 rubout. 


evasion charges point to a startling degree 
of carelessness on Gotti’s part. The former 
head of the FB1’s organized-crime office in 
New York, Jules Bonavolonta, had made it 
no secret that he considered Gotti “the 
No. | target of law enforcement.” So how 
could the don, who officially claims to be < 
salesman of plumbing supplies, have ne- 
glected to file tax returns for the past five 
years, as the government claims? 





he latest indictment is similar to the 

one on which Gotti won an acquittal in 
1987. He is accused of heading the Gam- 
bino crime family and, as its leader, of vio- 
lating the federal Racketeer Influenced 
and Corrupt Organizations Law. But the 
11 counts in the new indictment are more 
serious. He is accused of taking part in four 
Mob killings and conspiring to arrange a 
fifth. His organization, according to the 
charges, took part in illegal gambling, ex- 
tortion, loan sharking, obstruction of jus- 
tice and robbery. Three of Gotti’s top 
aides, including Thomas Gambino, son of 
the late Carlo, the Gambino family’s origi- 
nal “boss of bosses,” were also indicted. 

Of the four, Gotti alone is charged with 
masterminding the most sensational rub- 
out in recent Mob history: the slaying of 
Paul Castellano, then head of the Gam- 
bino family, by three gunmen as Castellano 
left a Manhattan restaurant on Dec. 16, 
1985. Gotti has long been suspected of hav- 
ing arranged the hit so he could take over 
the family. Police contend that Castellano 
did not trust Gotti and was grooming 
Thomas Bilotti, his bodyguard, as the next 
head of the family. (Bilotti too was killed in 
the ambush.) While Gotti is not accused of 
pulling a trigger, investigators say they 
have a witness who can place him near the 
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shooting scene. The prosecutors are also 
expected to produce an informer, convict- 
ed Philadelphia mobster Philip Leonetti, 
to testify that Gotti had bragged about set 
ting up Castellano’s execution. 

As Gotti prepared to spend the week- 
end in jail while awaiting a bail hearing, 
Bruce Cutler, his longtime lawyer, com- 
plained that his client was the victim of a 
government “vendetta.” With police lock- 
ing Gotti up “every 10 to 12 months,” pro- 
tested Cutler, he was serving a life term 
“on the installment plan” even though he 
had not been convicted. The vendetta com- 
plaint was an exaggeration. But Assistant 
U.S. Attorney John Gleeson, who will 
prosecute the case, has been working full 
time for five years to get Gotti. 

Actually, Gotti lost frequent clashes 
with local prosecutors before he rose to 
Mob stardom. Between 1963 and 1975 he 
served time for car theft, petty larceny, hi- 
jacking and attempted manslaughter. His 
untouchable reputation began in 1986, 
when a man who had earlier accused Gotti 
of assaulting and robbing him decided at 
the trial—quite prudently—that he could 
no longer identify his assailant. 

Cutler asked the court last week if he 
could give Gotti a change of clothes for his 
next court appearance. Apparently consid- 
ering the matter too trivial, the judge made 
no ruling. But a spare $1,500 suit was seen 
in the don’s cell. For Gotti, having to show 
up in a wrinkled suit might truly be cruel 
and unusual punishment. Reported by 
Christine Gorman/New York 
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Testing the Waters on Race 


Republicans seek to exploit the quota issue but pull back—for 


now—as Bennett pulls out 


By LAURENCE |. BARRETT 


arely had a consensus congealed so 

fast among politicians and pundits. In 
late November it became an insiders’ arti- 
cle of faith that George Bush and his party 
would create a powerful 1992 campaign is- 
suc from the resentment of white voters to- 
ward programs that seem to benefit minor- 
ities unfairly. The main dealer of that racial 
card was William Bennett, an articulate 
critic of affirmative-action schemes and 
Bush’s choice to be the new Republican 
Party chairman. But after a stiff internal 
debate, the Administration put that strate- 
gy on hold. Then Bennett astonished 
Washington last week with word that he 
would not become G.o.P. chief after all, os- 
tensibly because of competing professional 
commitments. Compounding the confu- 
sion, the White House professed surprise 
when a mid-level Education Department 
official ruled that most college scholar- 
ships could no longer be reserved for mi- 
nority students. 


What accounted for this latest display of 


Oval Office policy juggling? One ingredient 
is the ongoing conflict between the “kinder, 
gentler” President Bush, outwardly sympa- 
thetic to society’s disadvantaged, and the 
ruthless Candidate Bush, willing to exploit 
atavistic emotions to gain votes. Another 
factor is the slippery nature of racial poli- 
tics, SO casy to unleash but so difficult to 
control. For example, the Education De- 
partment’s ruling on minority scholarships, 
which caused consternation in both the 
White House and the college community, 
apparently sprouted from a subordinate’s 
overzealous attempt to follow the instincts 
of Candidate Bush. That misjudgment was 
understandable, given the atmosphere en- 
couraged by Bennett and other conserva- 
lives in the President’s entourage. 

The Bush Administration’s latest at- 
tempt to flog the race issue began with the 
debate over the Civil Rights Act of 1990. 
Passed last October by congressional Dem- 
ocrats, with the help of some Republicans, 
the measure was designed to make it easier 
for women and minorities to combat job 
discrimination. The bill’s supporters insist- 
ed its main effect would be to offset damage 
done to earlier practices by a series of Su- 
preme Court decisions. Bush said he sup- 
ported that goal but argued that the bill’s 
specific provisions would pressure employ- 
ers to adopt quotas as a means of avoiding 
litigation. His position gained traction even 
though the bill explicitly said nothing in it 
“shall be construed to require or encourage 





quotas.”” When compromise efforts failed, 
Bush on Oct. 22 vetoed the bill, calling it a 
“destructive force.” 

The controversy seeped into the mid- 
term election campaign. In North Caroli- 
na, Republican Senator Jesse Helms bla- 
tantly played on the insecurity of white 
voters fearful of unemployment in reces- 
sionary times. He won re-election against a 
strong challenge from black candidate 
Harvey Gantt. 

Enter Bill Bennett, academician, Edu- 
cation Secretary in the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, ex-head of Bush’s antidrug pro- 
gram. Like Bush, Bennett had stumped for 
Helms. In his first statements as the desig- 
nated G.O.P. chairman, Bennett defended 
Helms’ campaign strategy as “perfectly le- 
gitimate.” He also criticized affirmative- 
action programs generally. After all, he 
had co-authored a 1979 book called Count- 
ing by Race, which argued, “Quite simply, 
numerical equality is an unworthy means 
for a people dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” 

Bennett then signaled his eagerness to 
engage the Democrats on the issue if they 
pressed anew for the civil rights bill. They 
will; Senator Edward Kennedy and the 
other leading sponsors plan to reintroduce 
the measure early in 1991. Bennett was ac- 
curately assumed to be speaking for the 
White House. Thus the near universal be- 


lief that the Bush forces were sculpting a 
new version of Willie Horton, 


the black 


killer used in 1988 as a symbol of liberals’ 
softness on crime. 

The Horton ploy worked as well as it 
did because Michael Dukakis responded 
feebly. Determined to fight back this time, 
the Democrats began rhetorical carpet 
bombing a month ago. Virginia Governor 
Douglas Wilder sent Bush an open letter 
admonishing him to practice “moral lead- 
ership.” The ideal of equal opportunity, 
Wilder said in a messz ige that got wide at- 
tention, “is not a political football to be 
used by our President to appease the Jesse 
Helmses of this country.” House majority 
leader Richard Gephardt, a possible candi- 
date for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation, placed the Republicans on “a new 
trail of racial resentment and recrimina- 
tion blazed by David Duke, then trod suc- 
cessfully by Jesse Helms and now given a 
tarnished patina of intellectual respectabil- 

ity by William Bennett.” 


ad ush’s more moderate advisers, already 
queasy about Bennett's approach, ar- 
gued inside the White House that the Pres- 
ident’s image would suffer. “This is a pow- 
der keg,” said an official privately. 
“Somebody is going to read racism into ev- 
ery word you say on this subject. You don’t 
want to do this.” While the racial card ap- 
peals to some blue-collar and rural whites, 
it obviously offends many blacks. It also 
conflicts with the two-year effort by Bush 
and the departing G.o.p. chairman, Lee 
Atwater, to woo black voters. Further, the 
moderate faction agrees with political sci- 
entist Larry Sabato of the University of 
Virginia, who says that “some upscale 
white suburban voters can easily be re- 
pulsed by the Helms approach.” 

By last Monday, Bennett was saying his 
earlier remarks had been “overinter- 





The ex-drug czar wanted an aggressive challenge to affirmative action : 





Bush’s moderate advisers worried about the President’s image. 
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preted.” White House aides tried to revise 
recent history by implying that Bennett had 
overstated his brief. No decision had been 
made about politicking on quotas in the fu- 
ture, they maintained. Bennett's withdraw- 
al from the chairmanship was not immedi- 
ately related to the issue. The main cause 
was the belated realization by Bennett and 
White House counsel Boyden Gray that 
conflicts of interest would be a far more se- 
rious problem than earlier thought. 
Bennett, eager to enhance his net 
worth, has a lucrative contract to write two 
books and a long list of high-paying speak- 
ing engagements for business audiences. 
As a recent incumbent of high federal of- 
fice, Bennett could face restrictions on ac- 
tivities that might be construed as lobby- 
ing. To take plump fees from private 
industry while enjoying regular access to 
the Oval Office could easily create the ap- 





pearance of impropriety. Though the party 
chairmanship pays $125,000 a year, Ben- 
nett said, “I didn’t take a vow of poverty.” 


till, Bennett was already experiencing 

friction with his nominal ally, chief of 
staff John Sununu, over fiscal policy. And 
the flap over affirmative action indicated 
that Bennett and the White House might 
have difficulty collaborating on touchy 
subjects. In the short run, Bennett's exit, 
together with the White House’s new wari- 
ness, will probably cool the racial issue, at 
least at the national level. 

Whether the temperature stays low un- 
til the next election is uncertain. One way 
to help diminish racial anxiety is to show 
that the government is doing something for 
workers regardless of ethnic balance. Gep- 
hardt and Georgia Senator Sam Nunn 
have introduced low-budget legislation 














that would set up a national apprenticeship 
program. The scheme would serve second- 
ary school students and recent graduates 
who are not applying for college. But the 
civil rights bill will not disappear either as a 
legislative or political issue. When it is de- 
bated again, its conservative opponents 
will doubtless depict it in stark terms: hard 
quotas, black vs. white. This time out, the 
measure’s supporters will have to make a | 
better case for their position—that the bill 
affects women as well as racial groups and | 
that its goal is to create opportunities, not 
to achieve fixed numerical outcomes. 

But even if the debate starts off rational- 
ly at the top, some of the G.o.P.’s ideologues 
may push Bush to politicize it in racial terms. 
Given the candidate’s history of making 
elasticity an art form, he may bend in their 
direction again. — Reported by Michael 
Duffy/Washington and Joseph J. Kane/Atlanta 








Wrong Message, Wrong Time 





nthony Catanese, presi- 

dent of Florida Atlantic 
University, called the decision 
“lunacy.” Ernest Boyer, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Teaching, found it “startling.” 
Even Kevin Pritchett, editor 
in chief of the right-wing Dart- 
mouth Review, considered it 
“quite disturbing.” 

It was hard to find anyone 
last week in the education 
world who did not express dis- 
may at a Washington bureau- 
crat’s decision to bar federal 
aid to colleges and universities 
that offer scholarships re- |® 
stricted to minority students. 
The amount of money at risk 





review of the decision. 


exclusively for minorities?” 





is likely to be small, since need-based aid and minority scholar- 
ships established by private organizations like the United Ne- 
gro College Fund remain legal. Colleges may also continue to 
take race into account in awarding money so long as it is not the 
only factor involved—and financial need rather than race is of- 
ten the dominant consideration in scholarship aid anyway. 
Nonctheless, the symbolism of the decision was potent, 
and educators reacted accordingly. “This is an example of 
something that in the abstract looks like good principle but 
that results in horrible policy,” says Robert Zemsky, director 
of the Institute for Research on Higher Education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. “It is the wrong message at the wrong 
time.” Even the White House was distancing itself from the 
policy, pointing out that it came from the bowels of the Educa- 
tion Department. At week’s end President Bush called for a 


The department's rationale for the ban is Title VI of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, which forbids racial or ethnic discrimi- 
nation by organizations receiving federal funds. “You can’t 
have a whites-only scholarship,” says Chester Finn Jr., a Rea- 
gan-era education official. “Why should there be scholarships 
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The policy decision arose 
almost by accident, after re- 
ports that organizers of Arizo- 
na’s Fiesta Bowl planned to 
contribute $100,000 to each of 
the two colleges fielding 
teams for the football game. 
The money would be desig- 
nated for minority scholar- 
ships. Bowl officials hoped the 
offer would neutralize criti- 
cism of Arizona’s refusal to 
make Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
birthday a state holiday, which 
had led to a call for colleges to 
boycott the game. But in a 
Dec. 4 letter, Michael Wil- 
liams, Assistant Secretary of 
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Between classes in California: black gains are still fragile 


Education for Civil Rights, 
advised Fiesta organizers that 


such “race exclusive” scholarships were probably illegal. 

Once the news spread, colleges took a range of precau- 
tions. Dartmouth abruptly put on hold its planned announce- 
ment of a $20,000-a-year Thurgood Marshall Dissertation 
Fellowship. Johns Hopkins sought advice from its lawyers. 
Other institutions were more defiant. The American Council 
on Education, a lobbying and research organization, told its 
1,800 member colleges and universities to ignore the opinion. 
Declared Florida Atlantic’s Catanese: “We are not going to 
adhere to this directive because we think it is wrong.” 

The fact is that much of the controversy stems from the 
fragility of black gains in higher education. According to the 
most recent statistics, black enrollment at U.S. colleges in 
1988 was 8.7% of the national total. That marked a mild gain 
over the previous two years, but is still low considering that 


blacks represent about 12.4% of the U.S. population. “If we 


not there yet.” 


were color-blind as a nation, then ending these scholarships 
would be understandable,” says Gina Smith, 19, the first recip- 
ient of a joint Hope College-University of Michigan scholar- 
ship for minority students interested in medicine. “But we're 


—By Susan Tifft. With reporting by 


Jerome Cramer/Washington and Richard Woodbury/Houston 
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‘These photographs were never meant to be works of art. What happened? 


Over the years photos like these have illustrated the pages of National Geographic. Beautiful examples of photojournalism, but 
who would have called them works of art? ‘The photographers? Perhaps. However, it took an exhibition organized by the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington, DC before these pictures really came into their own. Now International Paper brings you 


“Opyssry: THE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY AT NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC,” a public television special. It's coming soon so check your 


local listings for exact time and date, We hope you enjoy this holiday gift. As television shows go, it just may be a work of art. 
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vgess7 / You can't help but notice it. Worse, you can’t help 
but breathe it. That brown-gray haze we've often 
come to call the air 2@ You know the major 
cause: traffic. What you may not know: There 
are solutions that will let us drive without signifi- 
cantly polluting the air. 2@- One of the best is natu- 
ral gas. Vehicles that run on clean natural gas 
reduce carbon monoxide and reactive hydrocar- 
bons by 80% — which helps reduce urban smog. 
2@ Someday, we may all be driving natural gas 
cars. Until then, natural gas is the ideal fuel for fleet 
5 t, ———~) vehicles — buses, taxis, delivery vans, garbage 
By trucks and the like — that return to a central depot 
ae every night to be fueled. 2@ In fact, nearly 30,000 
‘YB natural gas vehicles are in place now. Thousands | 
y more soon will be, in order to comply with the 
rst U.S. Government's Clean Air mandate. We have the 
a natural gas here in North America. We have the 


%4 
Sega know-how. But most important, we have the need. 
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On the road: twisted wreckage and 13 fatalities 


TENNESSEE 


Death on 
A Foggy Road 


Interstate 75, a four-lane divid- 
ed highway that crosses the Hi- 
wassee River 35 miles north of 
Chattanooga, is notoriously 
prone to sudden fog. But the 
warning signs and flashing yel- 
low emergency lights did not 
help last week when a gigantic 
chain-reaction pileup devel- 
oped in the highway’s gloom. 
Vehicles smashed into each 
other in all four lanes. “We 
couldn’t see, but we knew there 


Keeping 
The Loot 


A 1984 federal law allowed po- 
lice agencies to keep assets 
seized from drug traffickers and 
money launderers. But not, of 
course, for personal use. Last 
week six members of an élite 
Los Angeles County sheriff's 
narcotics squad were convicted 
of conspiring to steal $48,000. 
They were acquitted of larceny 
on a grander scale: spending 
$1.4 million in confiscated cash 
on luxury cars, boats, jewelry 
and vacation homes. 

The convicted officers may 
be only the first to fall in a wid- 
ening corruption investigation 
that has tarnished the once 
squeaky-clean image of Los An- 
geles law-enforcement agen- 
cies. Dozens of narcotics agents 
from both the sheriff's office 





was something terrible happen- 
ing around us,” recalled motor- 
ist Sylvia Fine, who could hear 
the crunching sound of steel 
striking steel. 

When rescuers finally 
fought their way through the 
fog and the wreckage, they 
found 83 damaged cars and 
trucks strung along a half-mile 
stretch of the Interstate. Thir- 
teen people were killed and 50 
hurt in the ill-fated roadway’s 
third—and worst—major pile- 
up since 1978. Frightened local 
motorists and truckers could 
only wonder: How many next 
time? & 


and the city police department 
are suspects. The probe began 
two years ago, after a deputy’s 
wife tipped off Sheriff Sherman 
Block to the thefts. Block dis- 
banded four of his narcotics 
teams and suspended 26 depu- 
ties, including some of his most 
decorated veterans. Pl 





Convicted deputies with cash 
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Underground: snarled metal and 280 injuries 


Nightmare on 
The Night Owl 


A trainee engineer making his 
first passenger run was at the 
controls of the Amtrak Night 
Owl as it approached Boston’s 
Back Bay Station at the morn- 
ing rush hour. Tripping signals 
about a mile from a curve, the 
train, carrying roughly 200 peo- 
ple, was moving at 91.8 m.p.h. 
When the overnighter from 
Washington reached the curve, 
it should have slowed down to 
30 m.p.h. The trainee, Richard 


NEW YORK CITY 
Jogger Trial, 
Act ll 


When Kevin Richardson, 16, 
was pronounced guilty of at- 
tempted murder and rape, his 
mother fainted. As Kharcy 
Wise, 18, was being led out of 
the courtroom after being con- 
victed of sexual abuse, riot and 
assault, he yelled at Assistant 
District Attorney Elizabeth Le- 
derer, “You bitch! You'll pay 
for this!’ Black spectators 
shouted, “White justice!” 

So ended the second trial re- 
sulting from the vicious rape and 
nearly fatal beating of an invest- 
ment banker in New York City’s 
Central Park in 1989. Three ju- 
veniles were convicted of rape 
and assault last August. After 
the latest trial, Richardson faces 
a maximum sentence of 10 
years. Wise, who was treated as 
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Abramson, 41, told investiga- 
tors that he hit the brakes three 
times before the curve, but 
they failed to slow the 120-ton 
locomotive. Willis Copeland, a 
veteran engineer supervising 
Abramson, tried the emergency 
brakes. Too late. 

Six cars, including two en- 
gines, jumped the tracks at 
the curve only 500 ft. from 
the underground station. They 
slammed into a commuter train 
packed with 900 people on an 
adjacent track. Fuel ignited, 
and smoke choked trapped pas- 
sengers in the darkness. At least 
280 passengers were hurt. 4 


adult, could 
up to 26, & 
Their sentences * 
will be  pro- $ 
nounced on Jan. 
9. A third trial, 
slated for next 
month, will de- 
termine the fate 
of the last al- 
leged assailant. 
The attack, in which the 
white woman while jogging was 
assaulted by a gang of black and 
Hispanic teenagers, roiled the 
city’s already tense race rela- 
tions. Black supporters of the 
youths charged that the media 
had hypocritically focused on 
this case while ignoring count- 
less aggressions against non- 
white women. But the jurors— 
four whites, four blacks, three 
Hispanics and one Asian—in- 
sisted that they quickly discard- 
ed race as a factor in their 12 
days of deliberations. . 


an 
get 
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SOME CARS CHANGE WITH THE TIMES. 


a alliage 








TIMES. 


When we recreated the Escort, we weren't 
content to make a different car. We wanted to 
make a car that makes a difference. A car with 
a sense of purpose—to change every attitude 
you've ever had about small cars in general. 
And Escort in particular. Gone is the idea that 
a small car is some sort of compromise. The 
new 1991 Escort will have you looking at the 


small sedan in a whole new way. 

An ergonomic, sporty interior. Spacious 
room for five. A responsive, sequential fuel- 
injected engine. An overall ride that’s been 
engineered to feel especially polished with an 
isolated subframe and all-new front and rear 
suspensions. And a new 4-speed automatic 
transmission that moves from gear to gear 














with finely tuned precision. A car to meet the 
demands of the road. Without forgetting your 
demands as a driver. The new Ford Escort. 
The time has come for small cars to change. 
Are you ready? 


Ford. Best-built American cars... 
ten years running. 
Based on an average of consumer-reported 


problems ina series of surveys ofall Ford and 
competitive '81-'90 models designed and built 
in North America. At Ford, “Quality is Job 1” 


The New Escort 
Have you driven a Ford...lately? CD 














Iraqi troops came 
within 200 yds. of 
where Kuwait's 
Cabinet was meeting 
secretly on the 
afternoon of the 
invasion. Now Interior 
Minister Sheik Salim 
al-Sabah and his 
ministerial colleagues 
run the government- 
in-exile from the 
Sheraton Hotel near 
Taif, Saudi Arabia. 
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New Kuwait 


Most people know only one thing about 
Kuwait: that George Bush has pledged 
to free it. Nevertheless, a pernicious 
notion has taken hold. Kuwait, it is 
alleged, was an arrogant, undemocratic 
handkerchief of a country no one would 
care about were it not for the oil beneath 
its sands. Is that view accurate? And if 
so, could the nation change after its 


By MICHAEL KRAMER [AI 


Omg When he thinks about it at 
all, which he tries hard not 
taht 


to do, Ali Basa can remem- 
ber in detail exactly when his 
luck ran out. It was shortly 
after 1 p.m. on Tuesday, 
Aug. 28, at a point in the Kuwaiti desert 
about 14 miles north of the Saudi border 
On eight previous smuggling runs, the mid- 
day heat had protected Basa’s overland en- 
terprise. The Iraqis, everyone knew, were 
creatures of habit who invariably shunned 
the harsh sun 


But not on this day 

The cloud of dust that moved furiously 
toward Basa’s three-vehicle convoy tele- 
An Iraqi 
patrol—two armed jeeps—was converging 
on Basa’s position. As planned in advance 
Basa quickly shifted his Nissan out of four- 


graphed the worst news possible 


wheel drive. In a moment, he was stuck in 
the loose sand. In another, he was in custo- 
dy. But Basa’s confederates got away, their 
Chevy Blazers roaring off for Kuwait City 
By nightfall they would resupply the Ku- 
waill resistance with 90 AK-47 assault ri- 
fles, 17 rocket-propelled grenade launch 
ers, 5,000 rounds of ammunition and, at 
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liberation? Kuwaitis themselves have a 
vested interest in the answers to those 
questions—but so does the rest of the 
world, and particularly the half-million 
allied troops massed for war in the gulf. 
For now that Saddam Hussein has 
released his foreign hostages, the 
question has become simpler: Is Kuwait 
worth dying for? 


three 


$25,000 each mobile tele- 
phones equipped with portable satellite 


more 
dishes—high-tech communications sys- 
tems capable of connecting those “inside” 
with the outside world 

To close friends familiar with Basa’s ac- 
tivities, his daring had earned him a nick- 
name. He was the “Hero of the Crossing, 
the same admiring sobriquet awarded An- 
war Sadat after the Egyptian army crossed 
the Suez Canal during the 1973 October 
War with Israel. Now, at 40, with a wife and 
nine children safely out of Kuwait, Basa 
was headed for jail with phony papers iden- 


tifying him as a citizen of Qatar. “That's 











what saved me,” says Basa, recalling the 
story he had carefully rehearsed against the 
possibility of capture. “I told the Iraqis that 
I was just another expatriate who had 
worked in Kuwait. I told them that my 
mother-in-law was a Kuwaiti, that she was 
ill, and that I wanted to bring her out for 
medical treatment at ‘home’ in Qatar. 
There was nothing to say otherwise. I had 
nothing on me, and the truck was empty. I 
was the decoy, and no one could prove it.” 
But many tried. It would be 10 days, 
three beatings and more than a dozen in- 
terrogations before Basa’s elaborate lie fi- 
nally stuck; 10 days of hell before he was 
released by being tossed from a moving car 
near one of the new statues of Saddam 
Hussein in the middle of Kuwait City. 
During his detention at an Iraqi check- 
point, Basa shared a cell with three other 
Kuwaitis. Two of the three were tortured 
while Basa was forced to watch. “They 
wanted names, resistance leaders, people 
they could go after,” he says. “One fellow 
had his genitals prodded with an electric 
rod. After that he was made to sit on a bro- 
ken Pepsi bottle. Then, working very slow- 
ly, they ripped the fingernails off his right 
hand. He broke, of course. Who wouldn't? 
He gave them some names. And then they 
killed him. A single shot between the eyes.” 


Of greater importance than anything 
Basa and a score of others smuggled into 
Kuwait was the wealth of data they smug- 
gied out. Within a day of the Iraqi invasion 
on Aug. 2, the Kuwaiti government, al- 
ready operating in Saudi Arabia, had com- 
piled an intriguing shopping list—comput- 
erized information desperately needed for 
the country’s business to continue despite 
the nation’s physical occupation. “We are 
not called Kuwait Inc. for nothing,” says 
Basa, who ran a small construction compa- 
ny before August and is now living with his 
family in Cairo. “Before we are a nation, 
we are a business. The nationality records 
we recovered can tell us who was a real res- 
ident of Kuwait and who was not, and that 
is obviously important. But the real lode 
was the nation’s financial and banking rec- 
ords,” All told, about 85% of that material 
was smuggled out, and the rest was recon- 
structed by late October. So Kuwait, or at 
least Kuwait Inc., is offshore now—an 
economy in exile 

To many, Kuwait Inc. is a term of deri- 
sion. To Kuwaitis, the staggering fortune 
their nation has accumulated, and particu- 
larly the way it has been invested and 
saved, is a matter of pride. With 94.5 bil- 
lion bbl. of oil in the ground, enough for 
more than a century of production, Kuwait 
boasts the world’s third largest proven pe- 
troleum reserves. But unlike other nations, 
which spend their oil revenues almost as 
fast as they come in, Kuwait long ago de- 
cided to save for the future. So successful 
has the effort been that for some years be- 
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World 
fore Saddam’s perfidy, Kuwait was reaping 
more yearly income from its overseas in- 
vestments than from the sale and market- 
ing of its crude oil and refined products. 

Kuwait's foreign-asset portfolio ap- 
proaches a monumental $100 billion, 
which is invested in a bewildering array of 
stocks, bonds and entire companies 
around the world. Almost 70% of the total 
has been segregated for use when the wells 
run dry. The Fund for Future Generations, 
as it is called, is a model of enlightened pol- 
icy and smart politics. “Other rulers in oth- 
er places have kept the money for them- 
selves and their friends, doling out just 
enough to keep their populations con- 
tained during their reigns,” says Jasem 


HE RULERS OF THE OLD AND NEW KUWA 
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Mohammed al-Hussein, a wealthy Kuwaiti 
businessman. “Our rulers, the Sabahs, 
have earned our loyalty by providing for 
our grandchildren. That foresight, I am 
sure, is one of the reasons why Saddam has 
failed to find a Kuwaiti quisling to govern 
Kuwait in his name.” 

While Kuwait's investments bring in 
about $20 million a day, the economy-in- 
exile is driven by another engine as well, the 
Kuwait Petroleum Corp., the world’s 12th 
largest oil company. From its London office 
on New Bond Street, KPC and its subsidiar 
ies own and operate a fleet of tankers, oil 
and gas exploration companies in 22 coun- 
tries on five continents, and 6,500 Q8 gas 
stations situated throughout Europe 











Millions have been allocated to sup- 
port Kuwaitis stranded abroad. In Britain 
more than 6,000 Kuwaiti nationals enjoy 
monthly stipends for housing and food, 
supplements that average more than 
$3,000 for a family of four. Far larger sums 
have been pledged to the U.S. for Opera- 
tion Desert Shield and to nations like Tur- 
key and Egypt that are suffering collateral- 
ly from the economic embargo of Iraq: a 
total of $5 billion in the last five months of 
1990 alone. 

Kuwait could be expected to support 
those who may yet fight for its liberation, as 
well as to help those innocently hurt by the 
sanctions designed to compel Saddam's 
surrender. What is truly impressive, how- 
ever, is the continuation of Kuwait’s gener- 
ous foreign-assistance programs. Over two 


decades, that aid has exceeded $17 bil 
lion—an average 6% of GNP yearly, a per 
centage many times as great as that of any 
other nation over a comparable period 
Kuwait's humanitarianism is both real 
and self-serving. Genuine sympathy for the 
less fortunate reflects fresh memory: Ku- 
wait was among the poorest of nations be- 
fore the oil started flowing in 1946. But be- 
cause envy is second only to petroleum as 
the Middle East’s leading product, com- 
mon sense dictates that a small and rela- 
tively defenseless nation seek goodwill 
however it can. “Better to share some of 
the wealth than have those who are strong 
but poor want to come and take it,” says a 
Kuwaiti foreign-aid official. Recalling that 
Iraq was a longtime beneficiary of his na- 
tion’s financial assistance, a Kuwaiti diplo- 





THE EMIR 

Sheik Jaber al-Ahmad al-Sabah 
Left: a reclusive and frugal 
workaholic, he begins most days 
at 4:30 a.m. by tending his roses 
for two hours. He has four wives, 
as allowed by Islamic law—and 40 
children. Before becoming Emir 
in 1977, he held several 
economic portfolios. 


FINANCE MINISTER 

Sheik Ali al-Khalifa al-Sabah 
Above: educated in the U.S., heis 
widely respected as Kuwait’s 
leading financial brain. 


PRIME MINISTER 

Sheik Saad al-Abdullah al-Sabah 
Right: an eye disorder and giant 
physique belie a soft-spoken 
manner. As crown prince, he is 
Kuwait's heir apparent. 
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mat admits that “our ‘buy them off’ strate- 
gy can be scen to have failed.” On the 
other hand, he adds, “we interpret the will- 
ingness of so many Arab states to join the 
coalition against Saddam as a kind of pay- 
back to us for so many years of our helping 
them. In any event, we are committed to 
continue as we have. It is both right and 
necessary that we do so. We will always be 
weak militarily, and Saddam isn’t the only 
despot around.” 


While the policy of Kuwait's exiled 
economy is executed in London, it is de- 
termined in Taif, a Saudi town set atop a 
mountain about 40 miles southeast of 
Mecca. The Saudis chose Taif for the Ku- 
waitis because it is relatively inaccessible 
rhe main road leading to the mountaintop 
culminates in a switchback that a platoon 
could defend against a division of aggres- 
sors. Together with his ministers and top 
staff, Kuwait's Emir, Sheik Jaber al- 
Ahmad al-Sabah, 64, lives and works out of 
the Sheraton Hotel near Taif. Modern and 
antiseptic, the hotel is instantly familiar to 
frequent travelers. Three corridors project 
as spokes from a central atrium that rises 
seven stories. The top-floor restaurant is 
open to all regardless of rank, but the min- 
isters eat together at three tables set to the 
side, well out of earshot of the aides who 
serve them 

Ministries that once occupied whole 
buildings in Kuwait function out of single 
rooms. One can find the Finance Ministry, 
for example, in Room 311. Surrounded by 
six chairs, two card tables in the middle of 
the room offer all the flat work space avail- 
able. Several phones and a single fax ma- 
chine connect the ministry with the rest of 
the world. There are two currency counters 
and enough calculators to ensure that Ku- 
wait Inc. functions to the proper decimal 
points. A shredder sits near a large safe, 
Opposite a small television set. But CNN, 
which everyone is eager to watch, is avail- 
able only on another TV, two floors up—a 
Saudi concession, since the kingdom pro- 
hibits the public reception of CNN every- 
where else. 

Without a country to govern, many in 
laif have little to do but worry. They dial 
around the world in search of news, play 
countless rounds of hand, the 14-card Ku- 
waiti version of gin rummy, and recall re- 
ceiving Iraqi television transmissions at 
home in Kuwait. “Saddam was on all the 
time,” says a Kuwaiti minister. “On any 
given day you could see him instructing 
women on how to make tomato paste, or 
children on how to brush their teeth. It was 
some of the best comedy around.” 

Not everyone in Taif is idle, of 
course. With critical chores to perform, 
the Finance Ministry, for one, churns al- 
most around the clock. The Finance 
Minister, Sheik Ali al-Khalifa al-Sabah, 
45, known to all as Abu Khalifa—and to 
a few close friends as Ali Cash—is highly 
regarded among both Kuwaitis and for- 
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eigners. “He can sell you the shirt off 
your back while you're wearing it,” says a 
friend, affectionately. “He is absolutely 
one of the smartest, shrewdest people I 
have ever met.” 

Although born into the ruling Sabah 
family, which now numbers about 1,000 ex- 
tended relatives, Khalifa worked his way 
up through various jobs in the Finance and 
Oil ministries. Over the past 12 years he 
has held each of those crucial Cabinet 
portfolios several times, and was once min- 
ister of both simultaneously. 

Until he was 12, Khalifa attended ele- 
mentary school in Baghdad, where his 
Iraqgi-born mother went to live after her 
husband died. Khalifa learned English at a 
private academy in Cairo, and like every 
Kuwaiti who wanted a college education 
before Kuwait University was inaugurated 
in 1966, went abroad to study. Before be- 
ing graduated with a B.A. in mathematics 
from San Francisco State University, Kha- 
lifa spent two years at Berkeley, where his 
chemistry lab partner was Mario Savio, the 
radical student leader who founded the 
Free Speech Movement. “To be at Berke- 
ley in the ‘60s was wonderful,” says Kha- 
lifa. “We studied a bit, attended anti- 
Vietnam demonstrations and lis- 
tened to Joan Baez, who was al- 
ways around singing.” 

Pegged a comer early on, Kha- 
lifa worked for the Finance Minis- 
try between graduate studies in 
London and Beirut, often jetting 
home weekly for meetings. Be- 
fore he was 30, Khalifa was rep- 
resenting Kuwait at important 









s. “The amounts involved 


Ai a aban "We ara at anything bt he bst pepe wring on our accu n dnt 
list of holdings , Kuwait Inc. holds sizable positions in all of the New York Stock 
forte nieaysnpy padre arp nel pee pra toon 


Sees Company _____________ Business _____ Ownership ___Estimated value 
U.S. Santa Fe International Oil exploration 100% $2.5 billion 
Galleria Dallas and Houston Hotels/malls 30 to 70% © $500 million 
Atlanta Hilton Hotel 100% $185 million 
Great Western Resources Oil 29.8% $100 million 
Europe British Petroleum (Britain) Oil 9.9% $3.5 billion 
St. Martins Property (Britain) Real estate 100% $1.5 billion 
Midland Bank (Britain) Banking 10.5% $400 million 
Trusthouse Forte (Britain) Travel/catiering 3.2% $100 million 
Royal Bank of Scotland (Britain) Banking 2.4% $60 million 
Daimler-Benz (Germany) Autos 14% $3.0 billion 
Hoechst (Germany) Chemicals 23% $2.2 billion 
Metaligeselischaft (Germany) Engineering 22% More than $400 million 
Grupo Torras (Spain) Conglomerate 72% $2 billion 
Asia Arabian Oil Japan) Oil 10.3% $400 million 
Sime Darby (Malaysia) Manufacturing 5.4% $100 million 
First Capital Corp. (Singapore) Property $35 million 
Avimo (Singapore) Military optics $10 million 
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KUWAIT’S HOLDINGS 
From a nondescript seven-story London building called St. Vedast House, the Kuwait Investment Office 
manages close to $100 billion in foreign assets. “The Office,” as it is known to financiers around the world, 
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OPEC meetings. “I remember once when I 
went to Baghdad to explain our views on 
oil prices,” says Khalifa. “After I finished 
my presentation, I was called to another 
building to see Saddam. Before I could go 
through it all again, Saddam said, ‘Khalifa, 
your explanation is not valid.’ There had 
been no time for anyone at the earlier 
meeting to have briefed him, but Saddam 
knew exactly what I had said. Even then he 
had everything bugged.” 

It was Khalifa who designed many of 
Kuwait's successful investment strategies, 
and Khalifa who reorganized Kuwait's oil 
industry following the government’s 1975 
takeover of the Kuwait Oil Co.—a joint 
venture of Gulf Oil Corp. and British Pe- 
troleum. And now, to no one’s surprise, it 
is Khalifa who is at the center of his coun- 
try’s most ambitious effort: the attempt to 
reinvent Kuwait. If implemented in its en- 
tirety, the intricate and politically tricky 
plan could transform the demography, 
character and economy of what everyone 
involved is calling New Kuwait. 


A mere generation ago, the people of 
the Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf led a 
life little different from the one their an- 
cestors had led since the advent 
of Islam. During migrations in 
search of water and trading loca- 
tions, mainly from the Najd re- 
gion of what is today the central 
part of Saudi Arabia, a group 
of tribes called the Bani Utub 
settled the town of Kuwait 
(in simple translation, Little 
Fort) in the carly 1700s. 





















standards 
siderable commissions,” says Kuwait's finance minister, 
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With trade the major source of income, the 
tribes established a unique political sys- 
tem. Of the three most influential families, 
the Khalifas and the Jalahimas concerned 
themselves with commerce; the third, the 
Sabahs, governed. Having voluntarily cre- 
ated an oligarchy of competing interests, 
Kuwait, in effect, was ruled by popular 
consent. The contract among the families 
was the seed of a quasi-democratic tradi- 
tion that has persisted for nearly three 
centuries. 

When the oil money started accumu- 
lating seriously in the early 1950s, the Sa- 
bahs concocted a sophisticated scheme 
for distributing the windfall. Kuwait City, 
where 80% of the population still lives 
(or lived before August), was a town of 
mud huts. The Emir set about building a 
modern metropolis, a place not unlike 
Houston, with its skyscraper business 
center surrounded by villa-style suburbs. 
In Kuwait, too, each “suburb” became a 
self-contained microcosm of a city. The | 
neighborhoods were established as coop- 
eratives. Each had its own supermarkets, 
schools, medical centers and municipal 
services. 

While merely convenient before Aug. 
2, the system has served as a lifeline since 
the invasion. By all accounts, Kuwait City 
is functioning well for Kuwaitis; however 
onerous the occupation, Iraq's control of 
the city is not total. Neighborhood com- 
mittees provide a range of services one 
would think impossible in the circum- 
stances: food that was secreted in the 
| ently days of August is distributed ac- 
| cording to need, rudimentary medical 
service is available, and as the world now 
knows, scores of foreigners were success- 
fully hidden from Iraqi authorities for 
more than four months. 

Some of those foreigners actively 
helped the resistance. “We taught them 
how to make homemade Claymore mines 
and various antipersonnel devices,” says 
Joseph Lammerding, an American engi- 
neer who worked for the Kuwaiti military. 
“You would take quarter sticks of TNT, 
which are commonly used in oil drilling, 
dip them in glue and roll them in buck- 
shot,” he explains. “Then you would set 
them off in the middle of a group of Iraqis. 
To make homemade plastic explosives, 
you would cook a mixture of diesel oil and 
powdered soap.” 

Realizing the Sabahs’ vision of a 
modern city-state required land expropri- 
ation—an action that normally leaves in- 
dividuals poorer but that the Sabahs con- 
trived as a wealth spreader. After a 
straight-up appraisal of land and homes, 
people were compensated at rates that 
often surpassed five times market value. 
The newly “homeless” pocketed most of 
the money, since they were given low- 
interest loans to build new houses and 








were granted land that had previously 
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been used by grazing sheep and goats. 

The Sabahs also instituted a cradle- 
to-grave welfare system. Education, 
health care and every public utility were 
provided free, or nearly so. And every 
Kuwaiti—even the illiterate—was guar- 
anteed a government job for life, as in- 
triguing a way of distributing the booty as 
was ever invented. 

To serve the prosperous and perform 
most of the work, large numbers of foreign 
workers were attracted to Kuwait by wages 
far higher than those they could command 
at home. In the role of contractors, import- 
ers, landlords and bankers, many Kuwaitis 
found themselves members of a privileged 
minority set above the expatriate work 
force. A law enacted in the late 1950s re- 
quired foreign businessmen to take Ku- 
waiti partners, another risk-free method of 
wealth creation that made millionaires of 
many overnight. 

“It is wonderful on paper,” says Hasan 
al-Ebraheem, a former Kuwaiti Educa- 
tion Minister. “But it has had awful reper- 
cussions.” By the time of Saddam’s inva- 
sion, the cleavage between Kuwaitis and 
non-Kuwaitis had worsened considerably. 
Foreigners account for more than 60% of 
Kuwait’s population and more than 80% 
of its work force. “Oil exacerbated the un- 
derlying tensions,” says Saad Eddin Ibra- 
him, an Egyptian political sociology pro- 
fessor at the American University in 
Cairo. “The fantastic wealth made all Ku- 
waitis keener on emphasizing their 
Kuwaitiness because being Kuwaiti meant 
enormous privileges.” 

It is not that the Kuwaitis were ungen- 
erous. The welfare-state umbrella covered 
non-Kuwaitis almost as well as it protected 
the natives. Expatriates could prosper, and 
many did. But everything about the rest of 
a foreigner’s life in Kuwait was demonstra- 
bly second class. As naturalization was al- 
most impossible, an expatriate’s stay in the 
country depended on the whim of his em- 
ployer. Noncitizens could be deported 
without recourse, and they frequently were 
when economic demand slackened or po- 
litical crisis threatened. Foreigners could 
not own homes or land. Those who worked 
for the government were eligible for subsi- 
dized housing. Those employed in the pri- 
vate sector were forced to find lodgings on 
the open market, which often meant living 
in slums, since rents were exorbitant. In 
time, a housing apartheid grew, with some 
of the Palestinian neighborhoods dubbed 
“Gaza” and “the West Bank.” Even the 
Kuwaiti-born children of foreigners could 
be expelled from the only country they had 
ever known if they were unable to find 
work on their own account when they 
reached 18. 

There was something of a two-tier 
system among Kuwaitis themselves. Like 
preferred shareholders in a corpora- 
tion that issues A and B stock, only 
males whose forebears were residents 
before 1920 were entitled to vote—a 






















| Kuwaiti elders at an October meeting of exiles in Jidda, Sau 


| mere 85,000 out of 826,500 Kuwaitis. 


Restricted enfranchisement is only one 
of the complaints voiced by those who per- 
Kuwait as undemocratic: women 
| could not vote; permits required for public 
rallies were rarely granted; demonstrators 
were dispersed by force; political parties 
were banned. When the parliament was 
suspended in 1986, the press was censored 
as well, a particularly depressing action be- 
cause Kuwait’s papers, books and maga- 
zines had long been among the freest in the 
region. Whether it was accurate news from 
Lebanon or the Arabic version of Sesame 
Street, it could well have originated in 
Kuwait. 

Still, an interesting anomaly existed. 
Even before the invasion—which has natu- 
rally caused Kuwaitis to unite behind their 
leaders—most of those depressed by Ku- 
wait’s democratic failings supported the 
Emir and Kuwait's system of government 
Part of the reason is simple. To a Western 
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eye, the list of authoritarian transgressions 
is chilling, but to those who live in the Mid- 
dle East, Kuwait was something of a model | 
of political openness. “The fact is that we 
could criticize everything, even the Emir, 
without fear of reprisal,” says Abdulatif al- 
Tourah, a KPC employee. “If you spoke 
out as freely in other Arab societies as we 
did all the time in Kuwait, you could be | 
jailed or killed.” 

If New Kuwait ever comes to exist, the 
complaints about a lack of democracy may 
be moot. The Emir has promised to restore 
the parliament and increase political free- 
doms in general. No one claims to have 
spoken to a Kuwaiti who doubts that 
pledge. “After liberation,” says Professor 
Ibrahim, the Egyptian sociologist, “I fore- 
see Kuwait as an ever more democratic 
state—and for that alone it is worth fight- 
ing for. But more, you would be fighting for 
all the principles that the people in the 
Arab world aspire to.” 
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Unique among refugee communities, 
Kuwait itself has the wherewithal to re- 
| build its nation. The estimated $20 billion 
in physical damage is severe but not an im- 
pediment—and planning and purchasing 
for the future are already well under way. 
Assisted by about 50 U.S. Army civil- 
affairs reservists, the cream of Kuwait's 
ministerial employees have been meeting 
quietly in a downtown Washington office 
building for six weeks. While Finance Min- 
ister Khalifa conceived the project and 
continues to monitor its progress, the day- 
to-day work is being directed by Fawzi al- 
Sultan, a Yale-educated Kuwaiti who has 
been a World Bank executive director 
since 1984, Every conceivable need is being 
addressed, Enough material to equip eight 
hospitals and a score of clinics, for exam- 
ple, is being purchased from 
U.S. and European medical- 
supply companies. 

More difficult than the task 
of physically rebuilding Ku- 
wait are the problems of equity 
that will arise when Kuwaitis 
return. “For example,” won- 
ders Khalifa, “what is fair com- 
pensation for loss? Assume 
that one person’s house was 
worth $1 million before it was 
destroyed by the Iraqis and 
that another’s was worth 
$100,000. Does the govern- 
ment assist both to the same 
degree in dollar amount or in 
percentage or what? What's 
fair? What will wash?” 

But even questions of fair- 
ness are dwarfed by the angst 
that will attend the truly inva- 
sive societal changes contem- 
plated for New Kuwait. If 
there is a consensus among 
Kuwaitis about anything, it is 
this: despite its vast wealth, 
Kuwait’s society was sick, and 
not merely because of democratic failings 
or the poor treatment of expatriates. 
“At bottom,” says Hasan al-Ebraheem, the 
former Education Minister, “much was 
rotted.” 

Harsh as it may seem, al-Ebraheem’s 
assessment is common. Across the ideolog- 
ical spectrum—from those who regularly 
opposed the ruling élite’s every move to 
some of the élite’s most prominent mem- 
bers—the echo startles. “Ours was a cul- 
ture of dependency,” says Tareq al-Suwai- 
dan, a leader of the opposition Islamic 
Trend movement. “We were the pam- 
pered product of an affluent society taken 
to the nth degree,” says Minister of Plan- 
ning Sulaiman Mutawa. “Everywhere,” re- 
marks Ali Jaber al-Sabah, a KPC managing 
director, “there was the spirit of ba’‘dain, 
of ‘tomorrow.’ Any real change was put off. 
“Why bother?’ people would say. ‘We’re 
making money, the country as a company is 
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making a good return. We'll decide the 
hard things tomorrow.’ But of course to- 
morrow never came.” 

“Most Kuwaitis were spoiled beyond 
imagination,” says Saud Nasser al-Sabah, 
Kuwait’s ambassador to the U.S. Except 
at KPC and the investment office, lean 
and mean because they were (and still 
are) the lifeblood of the country, merit 
counted for nothing. “There was no ac- 
countability,” says Khalifa, “because gov- 
ernment employees were promoted auto- 
matically. It was impossible to fire civil 
servants. Several years ago the parlia- 
ment passed an amazing law. In effect, it 
said that if someone was performing 
poorly, he would have been fired. But, 
says this law, since he was not fired, then 
by definition he was performing well, and 


that, in turn, means that he is entitled to 
a pay raise, if not a promotion, on a reg- 
ular basis.” 

A long-overdue merit system will prob- 
ably take shape in New Kuwait. But many 
of those who supported such a move when 
it was only a theory may recoil when faced 
with it in reality. Many will also be upset 
by a shrinkage in the welfare state’s blan- 
ket coverage. Modest steps were already 
in place before August. Budgetary con- 
straints alone will justify further cut- 
backs—and many would-be recipients will 
be furious. 

Education in Kuwait will change too. 
“Today,” says Ali Jaber, whose view is 
typical, “people go for the sheepskin, not 
for the knowledge. With employment as- 
sured, there is no need to actually learn 
anything if you are not self-motivated.” 
Performance and accountability “are 
only the beginning of the new discipline 





we are going to have to inject into our 
school system,” says Hasan al-Ebraheem. 
“We have to break up the university, cre- 
ate élite centers of training in specific 
skills like banking and business, and then 
we have to encourage those who cannot 
make it in those places to accept voca- 
tional training.” 

The proposed shift in education policy 
will aid a radical transformation of Ku- 
wait’s economy. As oil is a nonrenewable 
resource, Kuwait’s leaders are eager for 
their country to develop in new directions. 
“We can become the Route 128 of the 
Middle East,” says Fawzi al-Sultan, refer- 
ring to Boston’s beltway dotted with high- 
tech managerial and consulting firms. “We 
can be the financial brains behind industri- 
al enterprises in the rest of the gulf and in 
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Kuwaitis demonstrate in London after the Aug. 2 invasion of their country by Iraq. 


the Arab world at large. As our ancestors 
were often away as merchant traders, so 
large numbers of us can be working abroad 
in Kuwaiti-owned enterprises and for oth- 
ers. But only if we are properly trained.” 

Self-reliance, efficiency, a genuine 
work ethic: ambitious goals that defy dis- 
sent. But how can they triumph over 
ba'dain? 

The centerpiece of New Kuwait, the 
key to everything its leaders envision, will 
be an unprecedented demographic make- 
over. As quickly as possible, Kuwait's pop- 
ulation will be dramatically reduced, per- 
haps even halved. “How do you get people 
to actually stop being lazy?” asks Ambassa- 
dor Saud. “Why should anyone care about 
a real education, or making do with fewer 
handouts?” asks Hasan al-Ebraheem. The 
answer is that nothing will change unless 
everything changes. And the way for every- 
thing to change is to take a country that 
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had more than 2 million people before 
August and recreate it with only | million. 
“The only way to exit the trap of depen- 
dency,” says Tareq al-Suwaidan, the oppo- 
sition leader, who wholeheartedly shares 
the planners’ dreams of a new Kuwaiti de- 
mography, “is to make it impossible for 
people to be reliant on others. Most of 
those who have done the real work in the 
past will have to go. Then there will be no 
choice. The rest of us will have to do the 
hard work.” 

There are two ways to accomplish a cul- 
tural transformation of the magnitude con- 
templated. One is by governmental decree. 
The other is to let market forces play. 
While the goal is set—if still unstated —the 
manner of execution is not. Those plan- 
ning for New Kuwait hope for fiat but are 
prepared for the slower course. “If, for ex- 
ample, the welfare system is cut back,” says 
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Fawzi al-Sultan, “if a person who has three 
servants, which is not unusual, suddenly 
has to pay the medical bills of those ser- 
vants in place of the government, then that 
person is going to think twice about having 
three as help. So market forces can do the 
job. It takes more time, but it may be less 
risky politically.” 

Who exactly would be forced to leave 
New Kuwait, and who could stay or come? 
If foreign professionals are still needed, 
the preferred will be nationals of the coun- 
tries that supported Kuwait against Iraq. 
Which means that the Palestinians once 
more in their history will lose out. “We 
were welcome at the beginning,” says Kha- 
lid, a Palestinian who worked for the Ku- 
wait municipality until 1988, “We worked 
hard to build their country’—as Kuwait 
worked hard to support the Palestinian 
cause abroad. 

Many of the original founders of the 




















P.L.O. began their careers and formed their 
revolutionary strategy in Kuwait in the late 
1950s, including Yasser Arafat, who was a 
civil engineer in Kuwait's public-works 
ministry while organizing Fatah on the 
side. It was Kuwait that arranged the infa- 
mous meeting between the p.L.o.’s United 
Nations representative and U.S, Ambassa- 
dor Andrew Young; Kuwait that refused 
the nomination of an American ambassa- 
dor because he had previously served as 
consul in Jerusalem; Kuwait that broke 
diplomatic relations with West Germany in 
1965, when Bonn recognized Israel; Ku- 
wait that dutifully deducted a tithe from 
the salaries of Palestinians working for the 
Kuwaiti government for remittance to the 
P.L.O.; and Kuwait that coughed up mil- 
lions whenever Yasser Arafat cried bank- 
ruptcy—at least $60 million over the past 
six years alone. 


“With a record like that,” says Ahmad, 
a Palestinian schoolteacher, “who would 
not feel betrayed by the P.L.o.’s support of 
Iraq? I would not deny that some Palestin- 
ians have looted and done despicable 
things in Kuwait, but most of us are against 
what Saddam did. That won't matter, of 
course. We will be punished for the stupid- 
ity of our chief of state—and Arafat will 
continue his life as a celebrity. The Ku- 
waitis will say that they will look at each of 
our cases one by one’’—which indeed is 
what the Kuwaiti leadership says—“but in 
the end I am sure that almost all of us will 
be kicked out.” 

Booting the Palestinians will be pain- 
ful, which is where foreign policy comes in. 
Many Kuwaitis expect—and would wel- 
come—an indefinite U.S. troop presence 
on their soil. “Reflagging” the effort by 
adding Arab troops could make the action 
more palatable, but “it is the Americans we 
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need,” says a Kuwaiti official, “more for 
pretext than for security. Do you think the 
U.S. will want a potential Palestinian ter- 
rorist threat close to its troops? We don’t.’ 
There were more than 300,000 Palestin- 
ians in Kuwait before Aug. 2. “If there are 
100,000 left a year from the end of this, I 
will be surprised,” says a senior official at 
Kuwait's Higher Planning Council. 
Will the radical measures planned in | 

exile be accepted at home? Rather than 
propel change, the shock of invasion may 


hinder it. “To cope with what has hap- 
pened,” says Hasan al-Ebraheem, “many 


have come to think of this time as a tempo- 
rary setback, like an earthquake. Psycho- 
logically, people will want to recreate the 
past as exactly as they can in order to forget 
what has happened. That is what we must 
resist. This is a golden opportunity, the in- 
vasion’s silver lining. If we give in to senti- | 
ment and let the old ways 
come back while saying that 
we'll reach the hard issues lat- 
er, we will never reach them.” 

To retard backsliding, 
Fawzi al-Sultan’s planners in 
Washington are effectively rig- 
ging the assumptions. When 
the group’s health expert, or 
the men from public works, for 
example, draft their recovery 
plans, the first question is al- 
ways, How many people are we 
supposed to plan for? “When 
the working hypothesis is 1.3 
million, tops,” says al-Sultan, 
“the answers come out in a 
certain way. Lock those prem- 
ises in, and the shape of the so- 
ciety will change. Demography 
is everything.” 
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Whether by war or by 
peaceful means, Iraq’s occu- 
pation of Kuwait will eventual- 
ly end. Kuwait Inc. will thrive 
as it always has, as will most 
Kuwaitis. The question then is 
whether Kuwait, the nation, can become | 
New Kuwait. 

The criticisms of Kuwait have always 
been overdrawn. At most levels they are sim- 
plistic. Often they remind a Westerner of 
how difficult it was to talk to a communist 
about the U.S. when one tried to explain that 
America’s society was basically good despite 
segregation. In their hearts and minds, 
Americans believed that completely—and 
eventually, of course, the remnants of at 
least legal discrimination were abolished. 
Similarly, Kuwait's problems should be seen 
in context. Like Israel, an essentially decent 
nation despite some glaring blind spots, Ku- 
wait before Saddam was a good country in a 
bad neighborhood. It will surely be that 
again, but it could be much more. A terrible 
tragedy has afforded Kuwait the rarest of op- 
portunities, a true second chance. If it rises 
to the challenge, a good country could be- | 
come a great one. sl 
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The Terror 
Of Hiding 
In Kuwait 


ROBERT MORRIS spent | 20 days in 
isolation, fearing the Iraqi soldiers and 
wondering whether he would outlast 
Saddam Hussein. Now he worries 
about the fate of the Kuwaitis. 





By ROBERT AJEMIAN BOSTON 


Q. How did you avoid being discovered by the 
Iraqis? 

A. We lived in secrecy. It was exhausting, but 
we kept strict rules. Windows were always cov- 
ered with heavy blankets so that people out- 
side saw no body motion inside. At night all 
lights stayed off. We used only the glow from a TV set fixed 
on mute. We had to beware of everything we did. In an emp- 
ty building, something as simple as dropped silverware 
makes a racket. To cut noise I took showers at 3 o'clock in 
the morning. Even our cooking smells in outside hallways 
became a danger signal. 








Q. How many were in your group? 
A. We were nine: six British, an Irishman, an Australian and 
me. We all lived in adjacent apartments. 


Q. You could stay in touch with one another? 

A. Our phones kept working. We worked out systems for 
calling one another, three rings, hang up, then three more 
rings. The person called never spoke first. To take our tele- 
phones into more soundproof rooms, we extended phone 
lines with lamp wire. At safer hours we slipped up and down 
corridors to meet together in different apartments. On the 
hall floor outside my apartment, I positioned a piece of bro- 
ken mirror against the wall so that the entire length of the 
corridor was visible from my partly open door. It was a group 
rule that everyone checked the mirror before stepping into 
the hall. When we made visits, knocks on the door required 
still another code, 


Q. You identified different sounds fast? 

A. In that silence our hearing became acute. Footsteps of 
group members were unlike those of strangers. We discov- 
ered that bare feet on concrete floors made more sound than 
soft soles. As an early warning, we wedged an empty Coke 
can against the fire door outside my apartment. Whenever 
strangers entered, the Coke can cracked like a gun. Immedi- 
ately we'd warn the group that strangers were on the floors. 





Q. Did many Iraqis come to the door? 
A. Looters constantly prowled the building. Most of the 450 
apartments had been vacated in a hurry and were still full of 
household goods. It was like a big store. To hear a sudden 
pounding on the front door was terrifying. We had towels 
stuffed along the door bottoms to help muffle inside sounds. 
And we laid small rugs in front of the doors to let us tiptoe 
close and look out through glass peepholes. We taped over 
the peepholes. In each tape we made a tiny opening with a 
pin, like a camera, so we could see out but remain unseen. 
One day there was a banging on the door. I crept up and 
looked through the pinhole. Two heavyset men in dirty Arab 
dress stood there. One of the faces seemed to stare right at 
me. They were studying the nameplate on the door. I had 
posted the name of an Egyptian friend, Amr-Al-Arabi. They 
muttered something to each other and left. I was elated. 


Q. The Iraqis offered a cash reward for every foreigner 
uncovered? 

A. That unnerved us. Also we kept hearing awful stories 
about doctors shot at hospitals, about incubators confiscated 
and babies left to die. We heard that Kuwaitis who hid West- 
erners were strung up and castrated in front of their own 
families. Some Arabs offered refuge to foreigners for long 
periods and then suddenly turned them in to the police. The 
stories made us more tense. 


Q. Some Arabs helped you? 

A. Downstairs in our building was a Syrian, Imad, who saved 
us. For four months he brought us food and water. He 
warned us when soldiers came. He installed double-bolt 
locks on our doors. He mailed our letters. Years ago, Imad 
went to engineering school at George Washington Universi- 
ty. He’s very pro-American. If he were caught hiding us, he 
faced execution. But he never wavered. Imad is a saint. 


Q. Did you ever wonder if he might turn you in? 

A. I’m ashamed to say I did, several times. Imad had no mon- 
ey. I remembered the Anne Frank story. Her family was hid- 
den for years and then betrayed. In Kuwait we heard so 
many stories of betrayal. Group members who ran off with 
cars or stole money or panicked. 


Q. Your building remained a good target? 

A. To discourage Iraqi visitors, we got the idea of immobiliz- 
ing the building’s elevators. Imad agreed to knock out six of 
the seven lifts. He removed some parts, and the elevators 
stopped running. It was wonderful. Upstairs we took door- 
knobs off fire doors so looters couldn’t move around so easi- 
ly. We carried the knobs around in our pockets. 


Q. What about food and water? 
A. At first we believed the crisis would end fast. As the 
months dragged on and the U.S. forces sat and waited, we 
began to worry about starving. We decided to store all the 
food we could get our hands on. Together our group had sev- 
eral thousand dollars in cash. So Imad began to buy up more 
supplies. He delivered food between midnight and 2 o'clock. 
On my computer we began to keep track of our provisions. 
Now we could tell how many cans of tuna we had, how many 
kilos of dry beans. We even factored in how much protein we 
had, how many calories. That computer gave us great com- 
fort. By October we figured we had enough for nine months. 
We filled our bathtubs with drinking water. Every bottle 
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we owned was filled with water—75 grape-juice bottles, gar- 


bage cans, plastic clothes baskets. 


Q. Did your group stay on good terms? 

A. Not always. We had some bad arguments. Often we 
turned on those who created noise. Two of our group, the 
Australian and the Irishman, took way too many risks. After 
a few months they acquired a hero complex. They wanted to 
make trips out of the building. The rest of us protested that it 
would draw too much attention. Imad was very much op- 
posed. After several weeks, the two of them insisted. So we 
made them sign a paper saying they could not return. They 
left and somehow got to other houses 


Q. What about keeping spirits up? 

A. We had dramatic mood swings. Little things crushed us 
When we heard about Jesse Jackson's taking out a number 
of people, all of us were filled with hate and anger. Who 
picked the lucky ones? we asked ourselves. W hy them and 
not others? News that George Bush would not permit the 
presence of hostages to influence his foreign policy sad- 
dened us. I was a combat veteran who had served in Viet- 
nam. | wanted to count for something. Even the news that 
the President would spend Thanksgiving with the troops, 
such a short distance away, depressed me. You begin to feel 
abandoned. Your mind turns soggy 


Q. How did you deal with endless time? 

A. The process of survival itself chews up enormous time. It’s 
so absolutely fatiguing. You spend so much time and energy 
trying to avoid mistakes. One of us rephrased an old saying 








One day there 
was a banging 
on the door. I 
crept up and 
looked through 
the pinhole. 
Two heavyset 
men in dirty 
Arab dress 
stood there. 
One of the 
faces seemed 
to stare right 
at me. 


that we put at the top of our written rules: “Yesterday's 
gone. Tomorrow will come if we survive today. 


Q. You kept up with the news? 

A. We had a radio and listened to the BBC every hour, also 
Voice of America, which broadcast messages from home. I 
heard a dozen messages from my own family. News of the 
military buildup lifted us too. We thought Bush was really 
going to invade. We even sealed off a safe room with tape in 
case of poison gas. All of us wanted Bush to hit the Iraqis. 
When nothing happened, we began to feel Saddam Hussein 
would outlast us. 


Q. And now that the hostages are out? 

A. It’s great, of course. Now the Kuwaitis are the ones in 
danger. | know them well. I'd been there three years 
teaching dentistry. The Kuwaitis are imperious. They ex 
ploit people. They're spoiled with wealth. One is certainly 
entitled to ask why soldiers should fight and die for them 
But no people deserve this kind of horror, Last week we 
heard that Kuwaiti doctors, some of them friends of mine, 
were systematically being shipped to Iraq. I don’t think 
they'll ever be seen again 


Q. Is your mind still back in that apartment? 

A. | still can’t relax. I developed such rigid habits in that 
place. But this afternoon I’m really happy. One of our group 
just telephoned and said Imad was granted a humanitarian 
visa by the U.S. We all told our embassies about him. He 
risked his life for us. And now he’s free himself. What a mar- 
velous piece of justice = 
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AC-5 cargo plane disgorges another load of supplies for U.S. troops in Saudi Arabia 


Is Uncle Sam Being Suckered? 





With the costs of Desert Shield likely to double, Congress fumes at | 
those allies who seem to be weaseling out of their pledges to help 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


beet saad 


On any listing of subjects 
likely to arouse passion, ac- 
counting ordinarily might 
come in dead last. But noth- 
ing about the Persian Gulf 
crisis is ordinary, and some 
angry national and international argu- 
ments are breaking out about what, at least 
in part, are questions of accounting: How 
much more will the Pentagon really have to 
spend on Operation Desert Shield? Are 
certain allies, notably Saudi Arabia, get- 
ting rich from the crisis or actually losing 
money? Are others, pre-eminently Germa- 
ny and Japan, falling behind even on their 
relatively piddling pledges? 

The Pentagon brought these questions 
to the fore last week by disclosing that it 
would shortly be asking Congress for a pile 
of new funds—perhaps $20 billion—to 
maintain the American forces confronting 
Iraq. Word promptly leaked that the total 
tab might be as high as $30 billion in fiscal 
1991, which began on Oct. 1. That would 
be double the estimate of $15 billion made 
only two months ago. 

The increased cost, of course, largely 
represents President Bush’s decision to 
roughly double the size of the U.S. force in 
the gulf area. Nonetheless, the nonpartisan 





| Congressional Budget Office has raised its 


estimate of the extra costs of Operation 
Desert Shield from an initial $7 billion to 
only $12 billion. Some legislators suspect 
the Pentagon of playing a numbers game in 
arriving at its own, far higher figure. Be- 
cause Congress decided to finance the gulf 
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| operation outside the regular budget, they | 
— | believe, the Defense Department is exag- 


gerating Desert Shield’s price tag by in- 
cluding many extraneous costs. 

But suspicion of the Pentagon is minor 
compared with the growing anger at allies 
that are thought to be playing Uncle Sam 
for a sucker; many are far more dependent 
than the U.S. on oil from the gulf, yet they 
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Pentagon estimates Desert Shield will cost an 
additional $30 billion in fiscal year 1991 
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are contributing much less than they could 
to the anti-Iraqi cause. “My constituents 
are hopping mad,” reports Illinois Demo- 
cratic Senator Paul Simon. At town meet- | 
ings back home, he says, “the most often 

asked question was why we are doing this 

alone.” House Armed Services Committee - 
chairman Les Aspin warns that “if Presi- 

dent Bush were to ask for a declaration of 

war, it might be rejected on that basis 

alone.” 

Is this resentment justified? As always 
when accounting is involved, the answers 
can get murky. Senator Paul Sarbanes, a 
Maryland Democrat, angrily charges Sau- 
di Arabia with “reaping a windfall gain of 
something on the order of $40 billion” 
from the crisis by stepping up oil produc- 
tion and selling crude at higher prices. 
Other estimates run up to $50 billion a 
year. Western diplomats in Riyadh assert, 
however, that such calculations assume a 
price of $30 per bbl. maintained for a full 
year and that current prices are well be- 
low that. They estimate the Saudi wind- 
fall at $8 billion to $10 billion during the 
first five months of the crisis, which 
would project to $19 billion to $24 billion 
a year. 

Estimating how much of this windfall 
the Saudis have contributed to the anti- 


| Saddam effort is tricky too, One problem, 


which also crops up with other allies, is how 
to figure contributions in kind. Riyadh has 
given the U.S, an open-ended commitment 
to supply all the fuel, water and electric 
needs of the U.S. forces operating there, 
but how should oil supplied to American 
troops be valued—at the price it might 
fetch if sold on the world market or at Sau- 
di production costs, which may be as low as 
50¢ per bbl. of crude? By some estimates, 
Saudi crisis-related expenses in the first 
five months have totaled $22 billion, far 
more than the oil windfall. But these calcu- 
lations include such items as forgiveness of 
$4.5 billion in Saudi loans to Egypt, a high- 
ly indirect crisis cost. 

What is clear is that some of the most 
critical Americans seem satisfied with Sau- 
di Arabia’s contributions. Three other 
states have largely escaped criticism. Brit- 
ain has committed 35,000 of its best troops, 
or about 11% of its total military person- 
nel, to the multinational force facing Iraq. 
Turkey has risked Saddam Hussein's ven- 
geance by turning over air bases to Ameri- 
can planes that might bomb Iraq and by 
shutting off one of Iraq’s most important 
oil pipelines, at great economic cost to it- 
self. Egypt—which is sending two mecha- 
nized divisions totaling 30,000 personnel to 
Saudi Arabia and which, in facing up to 
Saddam, has absorbed economic losses 
that President Hosni Mubarak estimates at 
$9 billion—gets a grade of A+ from Con- 
gressman Aspin. 

Many others, however, deserve a D- or 


an F. The State Department lists 54 coun- 
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If we stared too long 
at all our shining trophies, 
wed risk losing our vision. 


In the past six years, Ford Division has won 
more major awards than any other car company. 


Ford Taurus has been named to Car and Driver’s Ten Best List every 
year since its introduction. Taurus, Thunderbird and Aerostar have all 
received Motor Trends top award. And that’s just the beginning of a long 
list that includes honors from Road & Track, Automobile, Four Wheeler 
magazine and more. 

But, fond as we are of shining trophies and glowing reviews, we've 
never let them blind us. They've never kept us from seeing how the best 
could be better. We've never mistaken good for good enough. 

At Ford, we know that continuous improvement and innovation 
are key to producing the best cars and trucks in America. And as long as 


we never lose sight of that, our future will be as bright as our past. 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? CD 
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Smith Corona Ribbon Cassettes 


| If your typewriter or word processor says Smith Corona 
| ¥ onthe outside, make sure it stays Smith Corona on the inside. 

You see, genuine Smith Corona supplies are manufac- 
tured to the highest standards—Smith Corona standards. 
They’re specially designed to keep your machine working 
eS _ and writing perfectly, which makes 
eee them the best buy for your money. =] a an 

So make sure you put Smith Corona supplies in your = etch 
Smith Corona—and don’t put up with anything less. ARTO 


For more information on these products, write to Smith Corona Corporation, 65 Locust Avenue. New Canaan. CT 0684 
or Smith Corona Canada, 440 Tapscout Road, Scarborough. Ontario, Canada MIB IY4 
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| aggression. 


tries that have made some kind of military 
or monetary contribution to the anti-Iraq 
coalition. But many of the donations are 
minuscule. Examples: one ship from Por- 
tugal, 20 soldiers from Czechoslovakia, 
$66 million from Canada. 

The U.S. has drummed up financial 
aid in two forms. One is assistance from 
economic powers to nations that have in- 
curred heavy losses by joining the embar- 
go against Iraq—primarily Egypt, Turkey 
and Jordan but also Syria, Morocco, Alge- 
ria and Poland. As of Nov. 30, according 


| to Washington, allies had pledged $13.4 


billion to this cause and so far actually 
paid $6 billion. America has also sought 
cash and in-kind contributions to defray 
U.S. military expenses by allied payments 
into a special Defense Cooperation ac- 
count. In a manner befitting a computer 
age, no cash or even paper changes hands; 
countries merely make electronic trans- 
fers to that account of funds they hold in 
various U.S. banks. On Nov. 30, the ac- 
count held $3.9 billion. 

Pentagon spokesman Pete Williams 
stirred yet another accounting storm last 
weck by declaring that as of Nov. 29, five 
allies that had agreed to kick in $6.7 billion 
in cash and kind by Dec. 31 had so far po- 
nied up only $3.6 billion. Two-thirds of that 
came from Kuwait, which had promised 
$2.5 billion and paid exactly that much. 
(Critics nonetheless point out that the Ku- 
waiti financial empire is worth an estimat- 
ed $100 billion.) By Williams’ figures, Ja- 
pan had pledged $2 billion but had paid 
only $476 million; Germany had paid a 
mere $337 million of a promised $1.07 bil- 
lion. Germany protested that it had forked 
over at least $660 million, and Japan put its 
payments at $940 million. Williams later 
said he might have understated their con- 
tributions, partly by not counting material 
aid that was on the way but had not yet 
been received. 

This controversy, however, masks a far 
more vital point. Even if the U.S. by New 
Year’s Eve collects every last cent pledged 
by allies, that amount is grossly insuffi- 
cient, particularly from two such economic 
powerhouses as Germany and Japan. 
Moreover, few allies have pledged any 
money beyond Jan. 1 (to be fair, most have 
not yet been asked). So U.S. officials will 
soon have to rerun the September begging 
trip that was dubbed Operation Tin Cup. 
But Bonn is complaining about the high 
costs of German unification, and the Jap- 
anese Finance Ministry is grumbling 
about the nation’s heavy debt. The U.S. 
Administration has some fancy arm twist- 
ing to do—and if it fails, some even fanci- 
er explaining to Congress and the public 
as to why the U.S. should bear so dispro- 
portionate a share of the cost, in money 
and maybe in lives, of defeating Iraq’s 
—Reported by Dean Fischer/ 
Riyadh and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Woodrow Wilson in the Gulf 


G eorge Bush has vowed that the gulf crisis would not be “another Vietnam,” but 
in a way it already is. Everywhere you look, they're back: the hawks, the doves, 
the generals and Administration officials on the defensive, the clergymen and pro- 
fessors, the has-beens and wannabes on the offensive. Even the slogans echo across 
the years. ALL WE ARE SAYING, read a sign in front of the White House last week, 1s 
GIVE SANCTIONS A CHANCE. 

It’s not just the cast and the sound track that are so familiar. Once again, the 
U.S. is trying to reconcile two qualities that lend themselves to generous interpreta- 
tion: the internationalist ideal that drives its foreign policy and the aversion to 
bloodshed that comes naturally to a humane and democratic people. 

Every time the U.S. has fought a major war in this century, its goals have in- 
cluded the defense of a principle larger and nobler than its own self-interest. “What 
we demand,” said Wood- 
row Wilson in 1918, “is that 
the world be made fit and 
safe to live in.”’ Safety 
meant the protection of all 
nations, not just the U.S., 
“against force and selfish 
aggression.” 

Vietnam was conceived 
as a Wilsonian venture. 
However wrong yesterday's 
hawks were in many re- 
spects, they were right that 
communism spelled ruin 
and misery for the peoples 
of Southeast Asia. 

The enemy in that war 
posed every bit as tough a 
military and strategic challenge to the U.S. as Iraq does now. Not only did Hanoi’s 
forces have jungles to hide in but they also had the backing of both the Soviet Union 
and China. Now the U.S. has Moscow and Beijing on its side, more or less. 

Ironically, that is part of Bush’s problem. Now that the cold war is over, hot wars 
are harder to justify. 

The U.S. has never been eager to send its soldiers overseas. Wilson was reluc- 
tant to enter World War L. It took the sinking of the Lusitania, at the cost of 128 
American lives, to draw him in. Had it not been for Pearl Harbor, America Firsters 
might have prevailed in keeping the U.S. out of World War II. The Tonkin Gulf 
incident, in which Washington claimed North Vietnamese patrol boats fired on 
U.S. warships, provided Lyndon Johnson with a pretext to secure congressional 
support of the escalation in Vietnam. 

For more than 40 years, the best antidote to isolationism was the invocation of 
the Red Menace. When Harry Truman wanted to send troops to Korea and Ron- 
ald Reagan decided to invade Grenada, all they had to do was suggest they were 
stopping the expansion of communism. There was already a political consensus 
about the nature of the challenge and the rationale for the mission. 

In the case of Vietnam, it took more than a decade and the loss of 58,000 Ameri- 
can lives before domestic support collapsed. The Iraq crisis is only 42 months old, 
and there has not been a single U.S. combat death. Yet some sectors of the home 
front are already in the throes of a full-scale antiwar movement. Bush’s attempt to fill 
the conceptual vacuum left by the end of the cold war with talk about a new world 
order apparently works better in the United Nations than in the United States. 

So far, most of the Administration’s critics agree that Saddam Hussein must get 
out of Kuwait. But they reduce the chances of achieving that end by seeming to lim- 
it the means to diplomatic and economic pressure. Since Saddam is unlikely to do 
anything that might serve as another Lusitania or Tonkin Gulf, he may succeed in 
keeping Kuwait, thus making a mockery not only of George Bush’s policy but of 
Woodrow Wilson's vision as well. a 
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Bush's advisers: a hot war is harder to justify 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


By JAMES WALSH 


f the age of miracles is over, no one has 

told Lech Walesa. Poland’s ruddy- 
cheeked hero of peasant origins rode to his 
nation’s highest office last week by a 3-to-1 
popular vote. For supporters, the former 
electrician’s victory was—well, clectrify- 
ing. As they greeted the President-elect in 
Gdansk with sparklers and brass bands, 
Walesa took time to remind Poles of what 
heroic struggles can accomplish. Declared 
the country’s first postcommunist choice as 
head of state: “Since we defeated the Sys- 
tem without one gunshot or one drop of 
blood, we can dare to build a new system.” 

Dare, yes—but succeed? Adam Mich- 
nik had his doubts. In his newspaper Ga- 
zeta Wyborcza, the longtime Solidarity ad- 
viser said he feared that his estranged 
former comrade, like the sorcerer’s ap- 
prentice, had conjured up baleful forces 
that would have a life of their own. The 
campaign, Michnik wrote, had unveiled a 
“society filled with mental chaos, xenopho- 
bia and aggressive populism, and a longing 
for the strength of an iron hand.” 

It was a theme that reverberated last 
week across the Slavic lands of Eastern Eu- 
rope. In Serbia a vendetta-minded super- 
patriot won voter endorsement as leader of 
Yugoslavia’s dominant republic, while in 
supposedly velvetized Czechoslovakia eth- 
nic jealousies threatened to split the na 
tion. In an emergency appeal, President 
Vaclav Havel cited freedom’s hazards. 
“The state,” he said, “is not endangered 
from outside, as has happened many times 
in the past, but from within. We are putting 
it at risk by our own lack of political cul- 
ture, of democratic awareness and of mu- 
tual understanding.” 

Havel’s moral authority defused a crisis 
of faith in Slovakia, the country’s rustic 
castern wing. But his remedy—asking for 
the temporary right to rule by fiat if neces- 
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“We would be cursed by future generations”: Havel to parliament 


Populism on the March 


A weakness for messianic leaders and 
ethnic mistrust, both lethal to democracy, 
infect the region’s new democracies 





sary—differed only in degree from Wale- 
sa’s ideal of an almost mystically righteous 
ruler who, as Poland's new President put it, 
can take “an ax” to obstacles. And Slobo- 
dan Milosevic, the steely leader elected by 
Serbs, won by virtue of his frank jingoism 

Not only did Milosevic become the first 
holdover from the communist past to re- 
tain the presidency of a Yugoslav republic 
in an open election; his habit of waving the 
bloodied shirt of ethnic grievances set Ser- 
bia on a course of imminent collision with 
other Yugoslavys, notably Croats and Slo- 
venes. Said Aleksandar Baljak, a Serbian 
journalist: “Democracy came and knocked 
at the door, but we weren't at home.” 

Yet Serbia's balloting was an unmistak- 
able act of self-determination: despite 
charges of “Stalinist-style propaganda” 
and spot vote rigging, Milosevic’s landslide 
appeared to be genuine. So it was democ- 
racy in one sense. Liberal, however, it was 
not. “I’m for Slobo because he’s for Ser- 
bia,” said a Belgrade voter exultantly, sum- 
ming up the ethnic antipathies. 


hether Milosevic manages to retain 
control in Serbia's parliament in up- 
coming elections may determine whether 
the Yugoslav federation shatters. With a 
governing bloc, he could more easily press 
territorial claims against Croatia and 
grudges against Slovenia. Disintegration 
was not Poland’s problem, and Walesa, de- 
spite his affection for Poland’s prewar dic- 
tator, Marshal Jozef Pilsudski, strikes few 
people as a Volk-glorifying Fiihrer. But in 
trouncing candidate-come-lately Stanislaw 
Tyminski, a returned émigré who offered a 
form of national salvation as easy as a drug 
trip, Walesa himself could not quite shake 
off charges of pandering to emotions 
Poles smarting under shock-therapy 
economic reforms seemed to look to their 
chief 1980s crusader against communism 


as an overnight savior. Walesa adviser 
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Messianic triumphs: Milosevic voting in 
Serbia; victorious Walesa in Gdansk 


Andrzej Machalski cautioned, “We have 
to get people to understand that reality 
consists of many small problems, not just 
one big one named ‘the government.’ ” 

In one especially repugnant way, Wale- 
sa's Campaign smacked of darker impulses. 
During the first round of voting, Walesa 
boasted of being a “true Pole” with the 
“documents to prove it.” It sounded like 
a sly dig at Prime Minister Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki, the target of whispers that he 
had Jewish ancestors; he came in a poor 
third. Mazowiecki is not Jewish, but Wa- 
lesa made no effort to protest that such an 
issue had even been raised. To show he is 
not anti-Semitic, a fairly repentant Walesa 
last week agreed to sponsor a Holocaust 
muscum memorializing the Nazi killing 
ground of the old Warsaw Ghetto 

Czechoslovakia’s brief ethnic feud also 
illustrated the hair-trigger sensitivities that 
vex Eastern Europe. Slovaks, who account 
for a third of the nation’s 15 million people, 
have long nursed a sense of victimization. 
Wary of Czech domination, Slovak leaders 
hinted at secession unless Prague agreed to 
extensive decentralization of core institu- 
tions, from the national bank to oil pipelines 
to management of minority affairs. 

Though Havel cited a survey indicating 
that 70% of Slovaks wanted to stay in the 
federation, he took no chances. Stepping 
in with a request to rule by decree if nec- 
essary, Havel warned that if democracy 
failed, “we would be cursed by future gen- 
erations.” Negotiators took the hint and 
produced a compromise: joint stock owner- 
ship of utilities and a rotating chairmanship 
of the central bank. But a perverse question 
continues to haunt the new democracies ea- 
ger to join modern Europe's mainstream: 
What if the right to choose translates 
into the decision to say “No, thanks” to 
democracy? —Reported by Michal Donath/ 
Prague, James P. Fish/Belgrade and James L. 
Graff/Warsaw 





















































Da Silva: Covering up for Dad? 


BRAZIL 


The Plot 
Thickens 


The stunning admission came 
as Darci Alves da Silva, 23, and 
his rancher father, Darly Alves 
da Silva, 54, went on trial in the 
Amazonian town of Xapuri last 
week for the murder of Francis- 
co (“Chico”) Mendes, the Bra- 
zilian rubber tapper and de- 
fender of the rain forests who 
became an environmental mar- 
tyr after a single shotgun blast 
killed him in 1988. Asked by the 
judge if he “carried out” the 
murder, Darci answered, “I 
confirm I did.” 

While defense lawyers were 
said to be shocked by Darci’s 
confession, the prosecution re- 
mains convinced that it is part 
of a cover-up designed “to pro- 
tect his father and others.” Pre- 
meditated murder, the charge 
against both father and son, 
carries a sentence of 12 to 30 
years. 


Goodbye, 
Stalinism 


That thud heard last week was 
the sound of Europe's last 
Marxist dictatorship landing 
on the trash heap of history. 
Following three days of stu- 
dent riots in Tirana, Albanian 
President Ramiz Alia sum- 
moned leaders of the demon- 
strations to his palace. Alia 
then abruptly canceled the 
Communists’ 44-year monopo- 





SWEDEN 
No Fence, 
No Sitting 


What’s the point of being neu- 
tral if there are no longer two 
sides? That’s what Sweden's 
Parliament asked itself last 
week when it voted 287 to 40 to 
apply for membership in the 
European Community, depart- 
ing from a national tradition of 
sitting on the geopolitical fence. 
“The collapse of the communist 
dictatorships in Eastern Eu- 
rope has changed the military 
map,” says Lotta Forsman, an 
E.C. expert at the Foreign Min- 
istry, “and consequently the ba- 
sis for Sweden’s neutrality.” 
Swedes have long fretted 
that E.C. membership would 
dilute their country’s elaborate 
welfare apparatus. But with the 
economy in decline, there 
seemed little to lose from join- 
ing the Community. There ap- 
pear to be no insurmountable 
obstacles to the admission of 
Sweden, given its modern econ- 
omy and stable government. @ 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Return of the 
Native Son 


Thirty years ago, Oliver Tambo 
slipped out of South Africa to 
establish an overseas network 
of the African National Con- 
gress just before the under- 
ground movement was crushed 
at home. Tambo, president of 
the A.N.C. since 1967, returned 
last week, flying into Johannes- 
burg’s Jan Smuts Airport to 


Alia tries persuasion at a meeting with young Albanians in June 1990 








COLOMBIA 


Score One for 
The Narcos 


Nine months after its members 
laid down their guns and agreed 
to become a political party, the 
former guerrilla group M-19 
scored a major victory at the 
polls last week as its leader, 
Antonio Navarro Wolf, fin- 
ished first in the national elec- 
tion of delegates to the con- 
stitutional assembly. Navarro’s 
party succeeded in capturing 


delirious shouts of “Tambo, 
Tambo, Tambo!” 

Though he suffered a stroke 
16 months ago, he was able to 
give the opening address at the 
first A.N.c. conference held 
inside South Africa in three dec- 
ades. He surprised many dele- 
gates by calling for a re-evalua- 
tion of economic sanctions 
against Pretoria. “It is no longer 
enough,” he said, “to repeat 
trite slogans.” The A.N.c. lead- 
ership decided otherwise. The 
next day the conference unani- 
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Ambush at the polls: members of M-19 c 





elebrate the election results 


19 of the assembly's 70 seats. 

The result was a stinging 
rebuke to the ruling Liberal 
Party of President César Ga- 
viria Trujillo and a signal that 
Colombians have grown weary 
of the government’s war 
against the drug lords. Na- 
varro, whose party will lead 
the effort to draft a new con- 
stitution by July 4, 1991, favors 
a ban on extradition of Co- 
lombians to foreign countries, 
considered to be the most ef- 
fective weapon against the 
drug lords. s 


Mandela and Tambo 


mously passed a resolution re- 
jecting any change in its sanc- 
tions policy. * 


ly on politics. He announced 
that henceforth rival parties 
will be permitted in the interest 
of “further democratization.” 
One day later, at a mass ral- 
ly, a brand-new Democratic 
Party was formed. Its program, 
organizers said, would call for 
basic human rights, a mixed- 
market economy and _parlia- 
mentary democracy. The fledg- 
ling party will now try to sell 
that program to voters unaccus- 
tomed to choice, in time for na- 
tional elections scheduled for 
next February. 





















A FEW WORDS ON THE 1990 
MALCOLM BALDRIGE 
NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD. 


There are a number of awards 
given to automobiles these days 
And, perhaps, that's what makes 
the Baldrige Award so special: it’s 
not one of them 


NOT AN AUTOMOTIVE 


For one thing, it’s gi 
a product but to a compa’ 

For another, it's not limited to 
automotive companies but is open 
to businesses of all kinds 

Then again, it has the distinction 
of being presented in Washington, DC 
by officials of the United States 
Department of Commerce 

And finally, there's the reason 
t was created in the first place-to 
help raise the quality of all American 
business and make this country 
more competitive 


ESTABLISHED BY CONGRESS 


The award came about three 
years ago when Congress created i 
in memory of the late Malcolm 
Baldrige—Secretary of Commerce 
from 1981-1987 Since then, it 
has quickly become this country’s 
highest honor for quality in busi 
ness, and the prize most sought by 
businesses of all kinds. For to win it 
is to be judged as a role model for 
companies everywhere 

But to win it, a company must 
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company ever to win this coveted 
honor, then, is on the one hand a 
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AND WHAT CADILLACS 
WINNING IT MEANS TO US. 


Chevrolet 


Pontiac 


PUTTING QUALITY 
ON THE ROAD 


Oldsmobile Buick 


Cadillac 


GMC Truck 














IS THE PLANET ON 
THE BACK BURNER? 


War and recession may be grabbing the headlines, but the relentless trashing of the 
world’s air, land and seas continues apace 


By EUGENE LINDEN 


his could be the winter of discontent 
for environmentalists. As the threat 
of war rumbles in the Middle East 
and the U.S. economy tumbles into reces- 
sion, preserving the planet’s air, land and 
water is in danger of losing its place among 
the most pressing issues of the day. It’s not 
that last April’s Earth Day has been forgot- 
ten already: more and more people are re- 
cycling household waste, toting reusable 
shopping bags to stores and planting trees 
in their backyards. And after more than a 
decade of debate, Congress finally over- 
| hauled the Clean Air Act this fall. But 
these encouraging steps hardly begin to 
attack the most ominous threats to the en- 
vironment, such as deforestation and 
global warming. For the most part, the 
populist fervor for preservation has not 
generated effective government action at 
a national or international level. Both the 
people and their leaders seem totally be- 
wildered about how to tackle global prob- 
lems. Too often they mistakenly see a con- 
flict between a healthy environment and 
healthy economies. As a result, the ecolo- 
gy movement has entered a twilight zone 
in which everybody claims to be an envi- 
ronmentalist, but few people know what 
to do about it 
That uncertainty showed up clearly in a 
poll of U.S. households taken for TIME late 
last month by Yankelovich Clancy Shul- 
man. Fully 94% of those surveyed consid- 
ered protecting the environment a very im- 
portant issue, and 63% supported stronger 
laws and regulations to get the job done. 
But when it comes to financing preserva- 
tion, the public is sharply divided. Of the 
people polled, 48% were willing to “go full 
speed ahead” in “spending money to clean 
up the environment,” but 47% said that, 
given other national problems, it would be 
better to “go slow.” Despite their desire 
for a cleaner environment, 64% admitted 
that they personally 
more” to achieve that goal. Perhaps the 
most revealing finding in the survey was 
that 80% with the statement 
“There are so many contradictory things 
said about the environment that it is some- 
times confusing to know what to do.” 


“should be doing 


agreed 





Americans are willing to reach into their 
pocketbooks—but not too deeply 


Would you be willing to pay 
$200 more in taxes to 
clean up the environment? 


Would you be willing to pay 
an extra $5007? 


Amid the confusion, the U.S. environ- 
mental movement is stumbling badly. In 
November voters turned down a passel of 
overly ambitious environmental initiatives 
at the state level, throwing the responsibil- 
ity for policy back to elected officials, with 
whom it belongs. There is little hope, how- 
ever, that either Congress or the White 
House will offer an environmental agenda 
in the near future. Exhausted by debate 
over the Clean Air Act and distracted by 
the twin threats of recession and war, Con- 
gress has no major environmental initia- 
tives pending. The Bush Administration, 
all but abandoning the President's promise 
to be an “environmentalist” in the Oval 
Office, has not followed up on its decision 
to elevate the Environmental Protection 
Agency to Cabinet-level status, nor has it 
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come through with an adequate plan to 
protect the threatened spotted owl. Re- 
garding global issues, the Administration 
temporizes on threats to the atmosphere 
and lags in, rather than leads, efforts to 
deal with dangers to the land and oceans. 
Says Senator Albert Gore of Tennessee: 
“1990 was a year of decision for the envi- 
ronment, but no decisions were made.” 
The story is no better outside the U.S 
Efforts to come to grips with global climate 
change amount to a desultory drift from 
conference to conference, without interna- 
tional leadership or any agreement about 
what should be done. The destruction of 
tropical rain forests continues unabated. 
All around the world, the expectations of 
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Earth Day have given'way to enervating 


debate and procrastination. 








Environmentalists must share part of 
the blame: they have not offered a coherent 
plan of action either domestically or inter- 
nationally. Admits Lester Brown, president 
of the Washington-based Worldwatch Insti- 
tute: “The agenda is fairly confused. A 
number of environmental groups have 
grown up independently, with their own 
memberships, their own budgets and their 
own objectives.” Thomas Lovejoy of the 
Smithsonian Institution is worried that the 
cacophony of environmental lobbying is be- 
ginning to be counterproductive. Says he: “I 
sense a real frustration among the more 
concerned and active members of Congress 
about enough being enough. If you wear out 
your best friends, you've got a problem.” 

Unfortunately, ecological ills do not go 
into remission simply because environ- 
mentalists cannot get their act together or 
because congressional attention is focused 
elsewhere. As time passes without mean- 
ingful action, options disappear, and the 
costs to present and future generations 
continue to rise. The urgency of the prob- 
lems is too easily forgotten. “To some peo- 
ple, the whole concept [of en- 
vironmentalism] is a luxury,” 
says Madeline Albright, pro- 
fessor of international rela- 
tions at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. “In the future, as the 
economy tightens up, it is 
conceivable that people will 
think we can’t afford envi- 
ronmental improvements.” 

But failing to protect the 
environment is ultimately 
more costly than preserving 
it. Consider the case of East- 
ern Europe. For decades, the 
| communist-bloc countries 
stoked their industrial pro- 
duction without regard for 
the environmental conse- 
quences. Only this year was 
the scope of the resulting 
ecocatastrophe revealed to 
the world. Zoltan Illes, Hun- 
gary’s Deputy State Secre- 
tary for Environment and 
Nature Protection, estimates 
that health problems and loss 
of production because of air 
and water pollution reduce 
his nation’s gross domestic 
product more than 6%. 

The fall of the Iron Cur- 
tain could spur a cleanup. 
West Europeans lead the 
world in environmental con- 
sciousness because they have 
suffered egregious home- 
grown pollution as well as 
grime floating in from the 
east. Expenditures on envi- 
ronmental protection ‘in 
Western Europe have in- 
creased from $46 billion in 
1987 to $73 billion this year, 
and are expected to rise 75% 
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more by the year 2000. Additional funds 
and technology will undoubtedly go to 
help neighbors to the east modernize 
their industries and fight pollution. Both 
Sweden and the Netherlands, for exam- 
ple, have offered to help Poland cleanse 
its air. Klaus Matthiesen, environment 
minister of the German state North 
Rhine-Westphalia, notes that spending 
on environmental preservation “must be 
regarded as an important motor of eco- 
nomic change.” 


inancial pressures have led many de- 
veloping nations to continue short- 


sighted policies that squander natu- | 


ral resources. In Brazil the appointment by 
President Fernando Collor de Mello of 
outspoken conservationist José Lutzen- 
berger as Secretary of the Environment 
raised hopes that the burning of the Ama- 
zon rain forest would be halted. But envi- 
ronmentalists are still waiting for Collor to 
prove that his commitment to saving the 
Amazon is more than public relations. 
“Lutzenberger has not presented one sig- 





dangerously slow pace. 





1990 SCORECARD 


THE U.S. LANDSCAPE: Decisions by Coca-Cola, Pepsi and 


McDonald's to switch to recycled or degradable packaging will 
help reduce litter and ease the burden on landfills. 


MARINE MAMMALS: Japan agreed to stop its South Pacific fishing 
vessels from using deadly drift nets. U.S. tuna canners will no | 
longer buy tuna caught by methods that endanger dolphins. 


EASTERN EUROPE: Now that the communist bloc’s dirty laundry 
has been exposed, West European nations are beginning to offer 
financial and technological assistance to begin the cleanup. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROPOSITIONS: U.S. voters said no in 
November to a series of unwieldy ballot initiatives that tried to do 
everything from preserve forests to curb pesticide use. 


RAIN FORESTS: As yet, no international efforts have succeeded in 
dealing with deforestation. New studies show that the rate of 
tropical-forest destruction has accelerated 80% in the past decade. 


CORAL REEFS: Under assault by development, tourism and 
fishing, coral reefs worldwide are also being hurt, some scientists 
believe, by the unusually warm temperatures of recent years. 


SPLIT DECISIONS 

THE ATMOSPHERE: The U.S. Congress toughened the Clean Air 
Act, but whether the legislation will clean up America’s air or 
merely slow the rate of decline is anybody's guess. Work ona 

treaty to counter the threat of global warming is proceeding at a 


THE SPOTTED OWL: It was put on the threatened-species list, but 
the Bush Administration has not come through with an adequate plan 
to save the ancient Northwestern forests that are home to the bird. 


nificant change in internal policy,” says Fa- 
bio Feldmann, the only Brazilian congress- 
man elected on a green platform. 

Throughout the world, environmental- 
ists look to America to provide leadership, 
but instead the nation sits on its hands like 
a perplexed giant. Both individually and at 
the policy level, Americans seem to be all 
for environmental protection, so long as it 
does not disrupt business as usual. Though 
the U.S. is the world’s biggest contributor 
to the industrial and automobile emissions 
that threaten to wreak havoc with the glob- 
al climate, none of the past three Adminis- 
trations have delivered a national energy 
policy. 

Attempts by several states to fill the 
policy vacuum floundered this year, and 
the tactics of the environmental lobby were 
at least partly responsible. The contest 
over California’s “Big Green,” Proposition 
128, for instance, was marked by overstate- 
ment on both sides of the issue. Prominent 
environmentalists, including EPA Adminis- 
trator William Reilly, were troubled by the 


sweep of some of Big Green’s provisions, | 
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like the pesticide curbs that would have 
banned any chemical found to cause can- 
cer in any rat. Given the legitimate debate 
over many of the provisions in the proposi- 
tion’s 16,000 words, it was entirely possible 
for a Californian to vote against the mea- 
sure and still feel that he or she was an 
| environmentalist. 
People have long distrusted industry 
assertions, but they expect better from en- 
| vironmentalists, who have enjoyed great 
credibility. The debate over Big Green’s 
pesticide provisions left many voters won- 
dering whether environmental interest 
groups exaggerate for effect. Congressman 
Al Swift of Washington State says the envi- 
ronmental lobby in Congress has grown 
from a David into a Goliath without exer- 
cising the restraint that should come with 
its greatly expanded influence. 

The defeat of the environmental ballot 
initiatives provides an opportunity for in- 
terest groups to rethink their approach to 
environmental issues. Many citizens are 
tired of being asked to become lawmakers 
when they enter voting booths and decide 
on the merits of intricate policy questions 
that are supposed to be the province of 
Congress and state legislatures. Environ- 
mentalists might also reconsider their ten- 
dency to favor more government regula- 
tion as the answer to most ecological 
problems. In Washington State voters re- 
jected a ballot initiative that would have 
put curbs on development, partly because 
they feared it would mean new government 
intrusions into their lives. Regulations that 
lead to the creation of new bureaucracies 
are not attractive to citizens who are fed up 
with the inefficiency of government red 
tape. “People want to be more certain and 
careful about how their money is spent to 








clean up the environment,” says Sheldon 
Kamieniecki, an associate professor at the 
University of Southern California. 
Adjustments of the tax codes are usual- 
ly better than regulations as a way to dis- 
courage polluting or wasteful practices and 
to reward efficiency. If a person wants to 
drive a gas guzzler, it makes sense for him 
to pay higher gas and sales taxes. Farmers 
would quickly look for alternatives to 
chemical pesticides if they were taxed ac- 
cording to the cost of cleaning them out of 
the environment. Regulations are most 
useful as a last resort for dealing with prob- 
lems, such as nuclear waste, that are too 


| dangerous to be left to the marketplace. 


f environmentalists must accept part of 

the blame for the present policy paraly- 

sis, they also deserve credit for some 
noteworthy victories this year. In a remark- 
ably swift turnabout, Japan agreed to phase 
out its large-scale drift-net operations in the 
Pacific. Under pressure, Taiwan and South 
Korea have also agreed to curb the use of 
the giant nets, which indiscriminately trap 
turtles and marine mammals along with 
fish. In the U.S. the Interior Department 
banned offshore drilling in a number of sen- 
sitive areas for 10 years, buying time to un- 
derstand better the interaction of oil and 
delicate marine ecosystems. 

Among the most significant develop- 
ments has been a major shift in attitude by 
several international corporations. Com- 
panies that in the past had an adversative 
relationship with conservation groups have 
begun to take actions that are more than 
public relations, Following the lead of H.J. 
Heinz’s StarKist Seafood Co., major 
American tuna canners voluntarily decid- 
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lessly kill dolphins and other marine 
mammals. McDonald's addressed a major 
solid-waste problem by switching from 
polystyrene to paper wrappings for its fast 
foods. Conoco decided to use double- 
hulled tankers in an effort to reduce the 
risk of oil spills, and it has made a commit- 
ment to lessen the impact of its exploration 
operations on rain forests and other sensi- 
tive ecosystems. The Houston-based oil 
company made the happy discovery in Ga- 
bon that shrinking the size of drilling areas 
and roads to minimize damage to forests 
saved money as well as trees. 

The realization that preserving the bio- 
sphere can also save money might be the 
salvation of the environmental movement 
if the industrial world should enter a deep 
recession. It is true that war or an economic 
downturn might divert resources that could 
otherwise be used for such projects as re- 
storing wetlands and rivers. But Denis 
Hayes, the leading organizer of Earth Day, 
argues that hard times might have the posi- 
tive benefit of causing people and business- 
es to change their throwaway mentalities 
and adopt a more conserving approach. 

The global environmental awakening 
has been a true populist movement, a 
broad-based eruption of concern notewor- 
thy for the absence of charismatic leaders. 
Ordinary citizens have begun to see the con- 
nection between environmental issues and 
their own welfare. Now it is time for politi- 
cal leaders to translate public concern into 
effective global action. Eventually deeds 
must catch up with environmental rhetoric, 
or humanity will learn the hard way that a 
healthy planet is not a luxury but a 
necessity, —With reporting by Jeanne McDowell/ 
Los Angeles, Rhea Schoenthal/Bonn and Dick 


ed to stop buying fish from fleets that care- | Thompson/Washington 
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Other manufacturers can make all sorts of promises about their plain paper faxes, but 
the fact is, Canon plain paper faxes are America’s favorite by an overwhelming margin. 
For one simple reason: We make them with technology invented by, perfected by, and 
sold only by us. Technology that allows a 
AVRO B elec o EMER pipamecycacy or Pian paper fax co send andl receive 
images more precisely than any other fax. 
derte anybody ae “aleyes Like our Laser Class™ FAX-L770. It not 


because we use technology only uses a laser process to print images 
nobody else has perfectly on plain paper, it actually compen- 
4 , Cc . 


sates for the image quality of an incoming 
fax with Canon's Hyper-Smoothing process. 

What's more, with Canon’s UHQ imaging technology, the images you send with small 
type and halftones arrive virtually indistinguishable from your original. And with our 





patented cartridge system* replacing anything that can run out or wear out is as simple as 
popping in a new unit. 

So if you want the maximum advantages possible on plain paper, we have a full line of 
G3 and G4 machines to choose from. Plainly, you can’t make a better choice. And until 
December 31, 1990, get up to one year free financing when you buy 

a FAX-L770 with a Canon Credit Card and 1 Mbyte of expanded 

memory free** (a $450.00 value) when you trade in your 
old fax for a FAX-L770. For more information, call 
1-800-OK-CANON. 
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Enjoy easy extended payments with the Canon Crecit Card. 
Ask for details at participating Canon dealers 
Aeadable only in U.S. © 1990 Canon U.S.A, inc 





Note Beginning October 22. 1991, finance charges will accrue at a rate of up to 17 68% APR with a minimum f 
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There’s a year of your life 
in this proposal. 
Midnight oil, weekends, 
even your anniversary. 
But if it sells, 
it’s worth every minute. 





When it’s important, 
it belongs on 
Hammermill paper. 


Any proposal speaks a little more 
persuasively when you put it on Hammermill 
paper. A little more authoritatively. 

Why Hammermill? 

It could be the substance suggested by our 
watermarked bond papers. The sharp, 
down-to-business readability of our copier papers 

The crisply contemporary colors of our 
eye-catching offset papers. 
Hammermill makes practically every kind 
of business paper there is. And every 
one has that air of importance 
that helps make sure what you have to say 
gets the attention it deserves. 
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By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


imberly Carr, 10, of 

Montgomery, Vt., 

recycles her garbage 
and is designing a board 
game in which the goal is to 
save the elephants. Eliza- 
beth Bayley, 17, is active ina 
Seattle-based youth group 
that organizes tree plant- 
ings, stencils storm drains 
with DUMP NO WASTE no- 
tices and monitors pollution 
in Puget Sound. Jeremiah 
Johnson, 10, from Brent- 
wood, N.Y., puts his Mc- 
Donald’s detritus in recy- 
cling bins, tells his mother 
how long it takes each shop- 
ping bag to biodegrade and 
intervenes whenever his 
younger brother is about to 
commit an environmental 
outrage, like pulling the legs 
off a defenseless (and eco- 
logically valuable) spider. 

These determined do- 
gooders are just a few of the 
ecokids, the new generation 
of conservation-conscious, 
environmentally active 
schoolchildren. The Earth 
Day ardor of their parents 
may be cooling, but these 
pint-size crusaders have lost 
none of theirs. Bombarded 
with ecomessages in school, 
in the press, on TV and in 
pop-music lyrics, the young- 
sters have become con- 
vinced that they were put on the planet for 
the express purpose of saving it. 

The trend is a natural, especially for the 
sons and daughters of thirty- and forty- 
something parents raised during the activ- 
ist 1960s. “Environmentalism is youthful 
now in the way that feminism was in the 
late 60s,” writes Rosalind Coward in the 
British magazine New Statesman & Society. 
“It is the dominant political concern 
among the young, the main place where 
perceived discontents are articulated.” 

That is true in other countries as well. 
Swedish school kids have bought and pre- 
served 65,000 hectares (160,000 acres) of 
virgin rain forest in Costa Rica with money 
earned collecting old newspapers and recy- 
cling aluminum cans, Japanese students 
have mounted a campaign to eliminate dis- 
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THEECOKIDCORPS | 


School-age crusaders can be a pain in the neck, but they 
may be the best hope for the cause of preservation 






At Tecumseh Elementary School in Xenia, Ohio, children pour lunch- 
room scraps into the compost heap of their “land lab” behind the school 
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Pledging to do their part for the environment, thousands of youngsters 
celebrated Earth Day in New York City’s Central Park last April 


posable wooden chopsticks and replace 
them with reusable plastic models. Chil- 
dren in one Soviet town were able to per- 
suade the sluggish local government to 
hasten construction of a roundabout that 
would allow traffic to bypass the center of 
town and thus reduce pollution. In Brazil 
the number of nongovernment environ- 
mental groups has swelled from 500 three 
years ago to nearly 4,000; they include 
many children. 

But nowhere is the kiddie movement 
stronger than in the U.S. Youngsters are 
picketing supermarkets, boycotting restau- 
rants and writing Congressmen, sometimes 
on recycled paper they have painstakingly 
mixed, pressed and dried themselves. The 
White House reports that it receives hun- | 
dreds of environmental entreaties every | 





day from citizens too young to make their 
views known in the ballot box. 

Their efforts can be surprisingly effec- 
tive. Barbara Lewis’ sixth-grade class at 
Jackson Elementary School in Salt Lake 
City not only pressured the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency into clearing a 
50,000-bbl. hazardous waste dump but 
helped push through a re- 
luctant state legislature a 
bill to pay for such clean- 
ups. “Parents believe you 
can’t beat city hall, and find 
reasons not to get in- 
volved,” says Andrew Alt- 
man, a spokesman for 
Greenpeace. ‘Kids don’t 
have that kind of cynicism. 
They just get things done.” 

The younger genera- 
tion’s feelings about the en- 
vironment have not escaped 
the notice of corporate 
America. Many companies, 
including fossil fuel—burn- 
ing utilities and the manu- 
facturers of nonbiodegrad- 
able plastics, have begun 
looking for ways to present a 
better face to their future 
clientele. Recycle This, a 
professional theater pro- 
duction touring U.S. high 
schools and featuring rock- 
‘n’-roll and rap songs about 
landfills and solid waste, is 
sponsored by Dow Chemi- 
cal, a major producer of 
polystyrene. 

Activists eager to mobi- 
lize children do not hesitate 
to use show biz, though | 
some might call it propagan- 
da. Turner Broadcasting is 
producing a half-hour syndi- 
cated cartoon show in which 
a superhero named Captain 
Planet and a youth corps 
called the Planeteers val- 
iantly fight villainous pollut- 
ers like Dr. Blight. The back cover of one 
issue of P3 (for Earth, the third planet 
from the sun), a glitzy new environmen- 
tal magazine for kids, shows a Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtle shouting to readers, 
“Hey, dudes! Earth is a cowabunga plan- 
et! Let's keep it radical!” 

The kids do not need much convincing. 
Like their parents, who remember the nu- 
clear-blast drills of the 1950s and grew up 
fearing the Bomb, they have heard fright- 
ening stories of leaking waste drums, 
growing ozone holes and vanishing species. 
“I hope the earth is O.K. when I grow 
up,” says young Kimberly Carr, speaking 
for many in her generation, “because I 
don’t want to have to find another place to 
live.” —Reported by Janice M. Horowitz/ 
New York, with other bureaus 
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Box-Office Brawn | 


Body builder to megastar: Arnold Schwarzenegger has a huge following | 
everywhere and the world on a string. It could only happen in the movies. 











































By RICHARD CORLISS — 


Arnold Schwarzenegger is a 
a director too. This year he 
did The Switch, a 25-minute 
episode on the cable-TV se- 
ries Tales from the Crypt. It’s 
a little morality play that 
asks the question, What do 
you have to do to become 
Arnold Schwarzenegger? 
lo win the love of his fickle girlfriend, a 
rich, withered old man named Webster 
spends $1 million on plastic surgery; he 
trades faces with a young Adonis named 
Hans. But the girl still finds Webster repul- 
sive, so he spends $2 million more for Hans’ 
handsome torso. Webster is a big hit on 
Muscle Beach, but when he’s in a swimsuit 
his spindly legs make his lady ill. So he 
squanders the last $3 million of his fortune 
on Hans’ legs and one or two other appen- 
dages. Perhaps finally he can win his be- 
loved’s heart? No; she’s eloped with Hans, 
who now has an old man’s body and $6 mil- 
lion. As for Webster, he’s got a great phy- 
sique—but pity the guy. He still looks puny 

} compared with Arnold Schwarzenegger. 
Who could hope for money, fame, pow- 
er, love, brains and muscles? Only Arnold, as 
he is everywhere known. Just now he is the 
movies’ top star, the one whose name above 
the title of a film—Conan the Barbarian, The 
Terminator, Predator, Twins, Total Recall or 
his new Kindergarten ( op— guarantees that 
people will buy tickets orsnatch up the video- 
cassette. He didn’t need a plastic surgeon or 
| a movie-agent Mephistopheles to become 
Arnold; his eminence is a triumph of the will. 
1 Even if he weren't a celebrity, he would be 
richer than Webster; his shrewd entrepre- 





ncurship and real estate investments have 

made him tens of millions. As for the girl, he 

‘ got her: Maria Shriver, NBC newscaster and 

| Kennedy niece. When he is not chumming 

with the clan in Hyannis Port, he is stumping 

for George Bush or serving as chairman of 

the President's Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports, Conan is a Republican. 

And $6 million wouldn't come close to 

| buying Schwarzenegger's body, not even for 

a single movie. He asks and gets twice that 
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price, and the moguls know it is a fair deal. 
He will show up on time, throw his beautiful- 
ly beveled body into every scene, take direc- 
tion conscientiously—and when it comes 
time to promote the picture, press the flesh 
till fingers go numb. “Arnold loves being a 
movie star,” says Ivan Reitman, his director 
on Twins and Kindergarten Cop. “He ap- 
| proaches the role with great gusto and 
charm. He isa throwback to the classicmovie 
Stars of the ’40s, who were proud of their pro- 
fession. If you're going to do it, why not do it 
all the way?” 

Schwarzenegger knows no other way to 
do it. His first notable Hollywood film was 
Stay Hungry, and that might be the key to 
his success. “You've got to be hungry,” he 











says, “otherwise you can’t be motivated.” 
The hunger, the motivation, the four-wheel 
drive, have helped this Gargantua from 
Austria embody a real-life American 
Dream story—poor boy to champion body 
builder to movie curiosity to nonpareil me- 
gastar—that is so improbable even Holly- 
wood would be embarrassed to put it into 
production. They have also made him, at 43, 
the most potent symbol of worldwide domi- 
nance of the U.S. entertainment industry. 
Politicians may debate whether Ameri- 
ca, in the post-cold war era, will continue to 
hold center stage. But no one can doubt that 
it fills the world’s screens—cinema and tele- 
vision—as well as its vcrs, bookshelves, 
record stores and CD players, The domi- 
nance is especially pronounced on movie 
marquees. In most foreign countries, the 
most popular films are from Hollywood: 
brain-bashing action epics from Schwarze- 
negger and Stallone, to be sure, but also fan- 
tasy romances like Pretty Woman and 
Ghost. If we make it, they want it—and late- 
ly, if they are Japanese, they want to buy the 
American companies that make it. Foreign 
investors realize that in the chancy business 
of manufacturing popular art, Hollywood 
has an ever tighter grip on the world’s pulse. 
Since 1985 the overseas take from U.S. films 
has doubled. Movies represent a robust por- 
tion of an entertainment industry that regis- 
ters an annual $5 billion or so trade surplus. 
But Hollywood did more than make 


| money with its product; it minted, and then 


exported, the nation’s cultural ideology. 
From the first years of this century, with 
flickering images of cowboys and comic 
tramps, the movies were America’s most 
glamorous way of advertising itself to the 
world. The bustling genius of the American 
system ensured that to a Peruvian or a Pe- 
rugian, “the movies” meant Hollywood. 
And the stars bred within that system sold 
the movies’ myth about America. A Man- 
hattan penthouse became the top of the 
world when Fred Astaire and Ginger Rog- 
ers danced through it; the canyons of Arizo- 
na were the promised land as long as John 
Wayne patrolled them. 

As Hollywood touched the world, so it 


| lured the world’s talent to Southern Califor- 


nia. Most of the men who built the studios 
were Jewish immigrants from Germany and 
Eastern Europe. Writers, directors, design- 
ers, cinematographers would make their 
names in Europe, then stow away to the 
States. And co-opting like crazy from the 
start, Hollywood made foreigners its great- 
est stars: Charlie Chaplin and Mary Pick- 
ford, Cary Grant and Greta Garbo. So it is 
only fitting that the torchbearer, the sword 
wielder, the giant of American movies, 
should be an overgrown Austrian with a 
face and body out of a superhero comic. 
Like a Ninja Turtle conceived in disaster 
and destined for greatness, Schwarzenegger 
was born in the rubble of the Third Reich’s 








Arnold plays Atlas: the top international 
movie star with the whole world in his hands 





defeat, in the Austrian village of Thal. His 
father was a policeman, his mother a house- 
keeper, and they lived in a house that had 
no toilet or refrigerator until he was 14. 
Could it have been such mean circum- 
stances that gave Arnold an edge? He 
thinks so. “Today in America,” he says, “I 
see kids comfortable, getting everything 
they want, peaceful minds, no hang-ups. 
And I realize that stability will never create 
the hunger it takes to go beyond the limits 
where others have been. For that, you have 
to be a little off. Something has to happen in 
your childhood that you say, ‘I’m going to 
make up for this.’ You don’t even know 
what it is. Maybe I was competitive with my 
brother or trying to prove something to my 
father. But it doesn’t really matter. Some- 
thing was there that made me hungry.” 
When journalists dig for the darker side 
of Schwarzenegger's youth, something is 
there that makes him angry. Amold, a tattly 
biography by British free-lancer Wendy 
Leigh, asserts that Schwarzenegger’s father 
joined the Nazi Party in 1938 and that his 
older brother Meinhard died in a car crash 
after drinking heavily. Schwarzenegger at- 
tended the funeral of neither man. Leigh 
also charges Arnold with brutal practical 
jokes, coarse womanizing and relentless 
taunting of opponents in his body-building 
days. The star has dismissed Leigh’s conten- 


| tions, saying, “I don’t want to give a third- 


grade journalist any credibility.” He can 
hardly be held responsible for his kin’s sins; 
the other allegations suggest that he took 
the rough passage, common in males, from 
boorish youth to robust maturity. 


rnold was 11 when he saw his first 
movie on a big screen. “That was a 
sensation.” It was also his intro- 
duction to the kind of Hollywood 
fable that he would later live out. “Now I was 
fascinated with America. When I got to ju- 
nior high school, I thought, ‘What am I doing 
here?’ The action was somewhere else. And 
all of the sudden, something woke up. It was 


| anurge that I was meant for something big. If 
| anybody asked me about getting to the top in 


acting and making movies—becoming like a 
Clint Eastwood or a Warren Beatty or a Burt 
Reynolds—people would say, ‘Do you know 
what it takes to get there? How are you going 
to do it?’ I didn’t have an answer. But some- 
thing was in me that made me feel like it was 
going to happen.” 

Arnold didn’t just dream; he made it 
happen. Like a visionary athlete, artist or 
businessman (all of which he would eventu- 
ally become), he devised a plan and climbed 
the mountain. More precisely, he became 
the mountain. “My parents wanted me to 
play soccer or be a skier,” he recalls. “But I 
chose body building. It was a very American 
sport, and I thought, ‘If I do well, it could 
take me to America.’ ” It was also a very 
American way for a boy to create a super- 
man in his own image. Following Nietz- 
sche’s law (“That which does not kill us 
makes us stronger”), Arnold spent years 
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Thal in the saddle: the 
infant Arnold looks 
tough for the camera 


punishing and pumping up his gangly frame 
until it was a prizewinning work of art—a 
fabulous cartoon of muscularity. 

To many people, body building is a bi- 
zarre pseudo sport: part weight lifting, part 
boylesque. It stands in that curious cross- 
roads of exhibition and self-flagellation 


Schwarzenegger really thought this trail 
would lead to Hollywood, he would have to 
blaze it himself. Except for Steve Reeves, 
the Hercules of cut-rate ’60s epics, few body 
builders had been able to work up so much 
as a sweat in pictures. 

But Arnold did find fame in the sport. By 
1975, long before moviegoers knew of him, 
he was the lone superstar of body building, 
earning the Mr. Olympia title an unprece- 
dented seven times, Mr. Universe, five. At 
the climax of the documentary film Pump- 
ing Iron, which chronicles Schwarze- 
negger’s last Mr. Olympia contest before 
retiring, the announcer tries to work some 
Suspense into his revelation of the winner’s 
name. But when he says, “The one and only 

"a broad grin breaks over Arnold’s 
face. Who clse could deserve that title? 

“Iwas extremely happy as a body build- 
er,” Schwarzenegger says. “I was compet- 
ing, training, doing seminars all over the 
world, winning the top trophies. The first 
time is the best. Fabulous! Even the second 
and third time, rubbing it in, letting them 
know you are here to stay. But then, all ofa 
sudden—zap!—it is not enough anymore 
to make you happy. You say to yourself, 
“Now what? I know that I don’t have any- 
thing much better to do, but Lam going to 
quit.’ I wanted to go again for discomfort, 
to create the old hunger, to get into acting. 
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where Narcissus meets the Nautilus. If 








Because I knew it was going to happen.” 

By now the reader knows not to raise a 
skeptical eyebrow when Arnold says some- 
thing is going to happen. At the time, 
though, it was as hard to imagine him fit- 
ting into mainstream films as it would be to 
fit his wonderfully preposterous name ona 
movie marquee. Even after he scored a 


| worldwide hit in his first starring role, as a 


primeval pillager in Conan the Barbarian, 
he was still seen as a fluke or a freak. Could 
this slab of sirloin beefcake act? It hardly 
mattered. He could fill the film frame su- 
perbly. He was also lucky. With the box-of- 
fice triumph of Star Wars, Hollywood was 
back in the action-fantasy business. And 
with producers spending millions on opti- 
cal gadgetry, Arnold was a bargain: here 
was a star whose body was its own stunning 
special effect. Eventually, smart movie- 
makers figured out how to carve a narra- 
tive niche sturdy enough for him to occupy. 


he Terminator, in 1984, turned the 

trick. James Cameron’s hurtling, 

resonant parable, about a cyborg 

come from the future to kill a 
woman who would one day give birth to a 
postapocalypse messiah, gave Schwarzen- 
egger a million rounds of ammunition and 
75 words of dialogue, most notably the ulti- 
mate death threat: “I'll be back.” Playing a 
robot villain, he also played with moviego- 
crs’ expectations; they could root for him 
to die and cheer when he kept coming 
back. As Arnold recalls, “A studio execu- 
tive called me after The Terminator and 
said, ‘I can’t believe it. I only saw you a few 
seconds without your clothes on, and they 
all went for it.’ Then all of the sudden I got 
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Movie muscle: with Grace Jones and 
Sarah Douglas in Conan the Destroyer 


Pumping up the image: Schwarzenegger 
the young body builder in 1969 






all of these action scripts that were unrelat- 
ed to the body. Each step of the way, there 
were these changes. And the fans go along 
with it, as long as you give them quality.” 

Scratch a critic and you'll get an ad- 
mission that Schwarzenegger's films have 
the quality of ferocity. There is something 
in Arnold that sparks the pinwheeling 
imaginations of action directors. They get 
him to lift trucks, carry huge trees on his 
shoulder, upend telephone booths with 
little punks inside. In Mark L. Lester's 
puckishly violent Commando, he righ- 
teously kills dozens of people in his deter- 
mination to save a single life; as one help- 
ful woman observes of Arnold and his 
adversaries, “These guys eat too much red 
meat.” John McTiernan’s Predator (1987) 
twists another commando genre into a 
jungle monster movie: half a dozen super- 
soldiers infiltrate enemy territory—and 
Arnold gets to go mano a mano with a 
space alien who looks like the Creature 
from the Black Hole. And in this year’s 
Total Recall, directed by Paul Verhoeven, 
he prowls through a densely detailed fu- 
tureworld while masquerading as a villain, 
a fat woman and (least convincingly) an 
ordinary guy. 

The devisers of these burly entertain- 
ments knew the Arnold character was both 
incredibly heroic and inherently comic; the 
films contain their own parodies. Moviego- 
crs realized this too. Sure, even his forehead 
has intimidating muscles; but then he 
breaks into a big gap-toothed grin, and the 
put-off is revealed as a put-on. So to cast 
Schwarzenegger in comedy is very nearly re- 
dundant—especially when, as with Tivins 
(1988), it offered nothing more than Holly- 
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_ Conan the Republican: with his wife Maria Shriver 
_ and their year-old daughter Katherine Eunice, on the 
_ White House Lawn for the Great American Workout 
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wood high concept: pairing the big guy with 


| scruffy shrimp Danny De Vito. Even lamer 


is Kindergarten Cop, which opens in the U.S. 
this week. The film can’t even live up to its 
title, which suggests an hour or so of big bad 
Arnold coping comically with snotty tykes. 
Oh, young performers from the Profession- 
al School for Kute Kids do get to recite part 
of the Gettysburg Address and, of course, 
say penis and vagina. But mostly Cop is a 
police procedural, a hostage thriller, a no- 
brain suspenser and a vengeful-mother dra- 
ma. It adds up to the sternest test yet for Ar- 
nold’s box-office clout—and for the 
patience of his millions of fans. 

Hollywood is more demanding than any 
critic; it looks for quality only on a profit 
statement. There, through good movies and 
bad, action films and comedies, Arnold gets 
four stars. His pictures can use a strong 
premise, but they don’t need high-priced 
Supporting players; his aura is enough. 
(Quick, name the second-billed actor of The 
Terminator, Commando, Predator or Total 
Recall.) He also has the respect—maybe 


| even the fear—of the front-office boys, be- 


cause he gets involved in every aspect of 
production and promotion. 

“It's not enough to think about the 
script and the director,” he says. “I must 
ask, Who is the studio? What is the interna- 
tional program? How much money do they 
have to spend on promotion? I don’t want 
to make a decision to work hard at some- 
thing, to believe in something 100% and 
then have an executive in there who doesn’t 
believe in spending a lot of money. I’ve had 
that happen. Predator opened at $12 mil- 
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second week of the movie. It can go by itself 


now.’ That was a major, major, major mis- 
take. Now I know that is something to dis- 
cuss beforehand.” 

Schwarzenegger actively promotes his 
movies abroad, where he is an even bigger 
star than in the U.S. “They see me as both 
American and European,” he says. “And 
they know that I am not dealing with an 
American arrogance that says we are the 
kings. I go to Australia, even though there is 
no money there. If the Soviet Union would 
have a premiere of my film, I would go be- 
cause I know that The Terminator was the 
hottest tape on the black market. So my atti- 
tude is that you have to pay attention to the 
entire world. Everything is becoming very 
global, especially movies. Look what has 
happened overseas in the past five years 
with video and cable and TV. American 
companies are finally waking up and clean- 
ing up. But they were not ahead of the 
game. Only because of demand are they 
waking up. We've got to look at everything 
as equally important.” 


nlike some golden tycoons, 
Schwarzenegger sees his family as 
equally important. And in his 
marriage to Shriver he recognizes 
the collision of “coming from different 
worlds. It is not easy, this process of trying to 
understand and appreciate each other. It 
takes love and patience. But that was no 
problem with us. Because I loved her all 
along, and I said to myself right away that 
she was the woman I would end up marry- 
ing. My friend Charles Gaines asked me in 


dapperer of the Twins 
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also that she would end up with me.” His 
wife is a valued adviser in his film career, “I 
take under consideration very seriously 
what she thinks,” he says, “because I get a 
point of view not only from a smart person 
but from a woman. Maria has very good in- 
stincts. She reads fast, she analyzes and— 
boom!—she has the notes. Like an agent.” 
A Hollywood story is told about Mother 
Teresa: when asked what new worlds she 
wished to conquer after winning the Nobel 
Prize, the saintly nun replied, “Well, | would 
like to direct.” For Schwarzenegger, this is 
no joke. “After I directed that little Tales 


from the Crypt, | felt ecstatic. It was some- 


thing I never expected. To work with actors 
and mold a scene. It’s wild.” His plans are, 
as always, both bold and judicious: to direct 
a feature-length TV movie, then a theatrical 
film. After completing filming of Cameron’s 
Terminator Il, in which the killer cyborg 
finds romance (and a new victim), he hopes 
to take a breather. 

Deep breaths, of course, and a clear 
vision. Perhaps even a glance back at the 


| fairy-tale action film of his life. No one 


would have given odds on a poor boy 
from Thal growing up to become, well, 
Arnold Schwarzenegger. At the climax of 
Predator, Arnold finally comes up against 
the humongous alicn—and it is one ugly 
malefactor. He asks, “What the hell are 
you?” And the creature, who has never 
spoken before, looks at Arnold and mut- 
ters, “What the hell are you?” The mon- 
ster obviously hadn't been to the movies 
lately. He was staring at the most unlikely 
and inevitable star of Hollywood's global 








lion, and Barry Diller [who runs 20th Centu- | 1972 to describe the ideal woman—and | era. —Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/ 
ty Fox] said, ‘We don’t want to support the | down to the teeth it was Maria. She knew Los Angeles 
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The Leisure Empire 


Business _ 








American entertainment has gone global and is changing both those who 


consume it and those who create it 





By CARL BERNSTEIN 


Just outside Tokyo 300,000 
people troop through Ja- 
pan’s Disneyland each week, 
while 20 miles outside Paris 
anew city is rising on 8 sq. mi. 
of formerly vacant land. 
Once Euro Disney Resort 
opens for business in 1992, 
forget the Eiffel Tower, the Swiss Alps and 
the Sistine Chapel: it is expected to be the 
biggest tourist attraction in all of Europe. 
In Brazil as many as 70% of the songs 
played on the radio each night are in Eng- 
lish. In Bombay’s thriving theater district, 
Neil Simon’s plays are among the most 
popular, Last spring a half-dozen Ameri- 
can authors were on the Italian best-seller 
list. So far this year, American films (mostly 
action-adventure epics like Die Hard 2 and 
The Terminator) have captured some 70% 
of the European gate. 

America is saturating the world with its 
myths, its fantasies, its tunes and dreams. 
At a moment of deep self-doubt at home, 
American entertainment products—mov- 
ies, records, books, theme parks, sports, 
cartoons, television shows—are projecting 
an imperial self-confidence across the 
globe. Entertainment is America’s second 
biggest net export (behind acrospace), 
bringing in a trade surplus of more than $5 
billion a year. American entertainment 
rang up some $300 billion in sales last year, 
of which an estimated 20% came from 
abroad. By the year 2000, half of the reve- 
nues from American movies and records 
will be earned in foreign countries. 

But the implications of the American 
entertainment conquest extend well be- 
yond economics. As the age of the military 
superpowers ends, the U.S., with no plan- 
ning or premeditation by its government, is 
emerging as the driving cultural force 
around the world, and will probably re- 
main so through the next century. The Evil 
Empire has fallen. The Leisure Empire 
strikes back. 

“What we are observing,” says Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Alan Green- 
span, “is the increasing leisure hours of 
people moving increasingly toward enter- 
tainment. What they are doing with their 
time is consuming entertainment—Ameri- 
can entertainment—all over the industrial- 
ized world.” 

For most of the postwar era, hard, tan- 
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gible American products were the measure 
of U.S. economic success in the world. To- 
day culture may be the country’s most im- 
portant product, the real source of both its 
economic power and its political influence 
in the world. “It’s not about a number, 
though the number is unexpectedly huge,” 
says Merrill Lynch’s Harold Vogel, author 
of the 1990 book Entertainment Industry 
Economics. “It is about an economic state 
of mind that today is dominated by 
entertainment.” 

What is the universal appeal of Ameri- 
can entertainment? Scale, spectacle, tech- 
nical excellence, for sure: Godfather Part 
111, Batman. The unexpected, a highly de- 
veloped style of the outrageous, a gift for 
vulgarity that borders on the visionary: a 
Motley Criie concert, for example, with the 
drummer stripped down to his leather 
jockstrap, flailing away from a calliope rid- 
ing across the rafters of the Meadowlands 
Arena in New Jersey. Driving plots, story 
lines and narrative: a Tom Clancy hero or 
one of Elmore Leonard's misfits. Indiana 
Jones’ strength of character, self-reliance, 
a certain coarseness, a restless energy as 
American as Emerson and Whitman. 

“People love fairy tales,’ observes 
Czech-born director Milos Forman, “‘and 
there is no country that does them better 
than the United States—whatever kind of 
fairy tales, not only princesses and happy 
endings. Every child dreams to be a prince; 
every adult has a secret closet dream to be 
Rambo and kill your enemy, regardless if 




























it’s your boss or communists or whoever.” 

Donald Richie, the dean of arts critics 
in Japan, sees a broader appeal. “The im- 
age of America radiates unlimited free- 
dom, democracy, a home of the people,” 
says Richie. “This certainly appeals to the 
Japanese, who live in a very controlled, au- 
thoritarian society.” Jack Valenti, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, concurs, arguing that American 





| entertainment—particularly movies, tele- 


vision and rock—was a primary catalyst in 
the collapse of communism in Europe and 
the Soviet Union. 

On a recent visit to China, David Black, 
the supervising producer for Law & Order, 
watched young Chinese sell bootleg copies 
of Chuck Berry and Jerry Lee Lewis tapes 
in Shanghai. “In Hollywood,” says Black, 
“we are selling them the ultimate luxury: 
the fact that people don’t have to live the 
life they're born into. They can be a cow- 
boy, a detective, Fred Astaire—and that’s 
what America is selling now. The hell with 
cars. Cars are just wheels and gears. People 
want to be able to play at being other peo- 
ple more than they want transportation.” 

The process exacts a spiritual cost. At 
work sometimes in the iconography of 
American popular culture is a complex 
nostalgia for the lost American soul. Ma- 
donna is not Monroe, Stallone is not Billy 
Wilder. But they are cultural forces with an 
authority and resonance uniquely Ameri- 
can. Such gilded presences radiate signals 
of material success and excess on a scale 
heretofore unknown in popular entertain- 
ment. Perhaps more important, their influ- 
ence—as models for imitation, objects of 
media attention—far outweighs that of the 
traditional heroes and heroines in what 
may have been an earlier and more ac- 
complished age. The very adulation that 
the global stars receive simultaneously di- 
minishes and trivializes them, as if they 
were mere image and 
electricity. 

Money, lavish pro- 

duction, the big-bud- 
get blockbusters that 


Y4] only the American 
movie studios are will- 
ing to finance—these are part of 

the appeal. And of course 
the newness of it all, 
whether in music or film 


or TV. Only in the U.S. 
does popular culture un- 



























dergo almost seasonal rituals of renewal. 

Giovanni Agnelli, the Italian automo- 
bile industrialist, adds another factor; 
quality. “What is unique about American 
movies and popular music and television?” 
asks Agnelli. “They are better made; we 
cannot match their excellence.” 

Nor, it seems, can anyone else on the 
world stage right now, Matsushi- 
ta’s purchase of MCA, like 
Sony’s ownership of CBS Rec- 
ords and Columbia Pictures, sig- 
nals a recognition of the value of 
integrating the yin and the yang of 
leisure economics, the hardware of 
vers and DAT and the software of 
music and programming. “Our en- 
tertainment is the one thing the Jap- 
anese can’t make better or cheaper 
than us,” says David Geffen, the larg- 
est single shareholder in the recent 
MCA-Matsushita deal. “That’s why they 
are buying in. But they will have zero influ- 
ence in the product. Companies don’t de- 
cide what gets made; the content of Ameri- 
can entertainment is inspirationally 
motivated.” 

Michael Eisner, chairman of Walt Dis- 
ney Co., and other industry executives ar- 
gue that the unique character of American 
entertainment is the result of the poly- 
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glot nature of the society itself—and the 
clash of cultures and races and traditions 
within it. The U.S. is the only country in the 
world with such a heterogeneous mix, 
uniquely able to invent rap music, Disney 
World, Las Vegas, rock ‘n’ roll, Hulk Ho- 
gan, Hollywood and Stephen King. 

A whole school of traditional econo- 
mists is worried, however, that infatuation 
with the entertainment business and its 
glitzy success is symptomatic of a self- 
indulgent, spendthrift society deep into 
self-deceit. “The pre-eminence of enter- 
tainment is illusory success,” warns Allen 
Lenz, economist for the Chemical Manu- 
facturers Association. “It’s no substitute 
for manufacturing. We need balance in our 
economy, not just the goods of instant grat- 

ification. The future of America is not in 









The U.S. now gets 
top billing worldwide 
in these markets 


video 
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Michael Jackson records, 
$130 Reeboks and Die Hard 
2. The fact is, you can’t make 
iton Mickey Mouse.” 
Op ean you? Disney's 
Eisner is part of a powerful 
cadre of modern-day Holly- 
wood moguls who have ac- 
y quired what their predecessors 
only hoped to have: real global 
power—economic, social, political. 
They exercise it through their steward- 
ship of global entertainment conglomer- 
ates in the midst of a communications rev- 
olution that has changed the nature of the 
world. Eisner, Fox's Rupert Murdoch, Par- 
amount’s Martin Davis, Steve Ross of 
Time Warner (which owns the parent com- 
pany of Time), Ted Turner of Turner 
Communications, record executive Gef- 
fen, superagent Michael Ovitz and others 
have an astonishing influence on what the 
world sees, hears, reads and thinks about. 
“The most important megatrend of 
the century is the availability of free 
time,” maintains Italian Foreign Minister 
Gianni De Michelis, who is working on a 
book about the new dynamics of global 
economy. “This is the reason the U.S. will 
remain the most important economy in 
the world—because its GNP is increasingly 
geared to entertainment, communica- 
tions, education and health care, all of 
which are about individuals ‘feeling well,’ 
as opposed to the 19th century concept of 
services intended to protect the workplace 
and production.” 
De Michelis’ notion illustrates another 


aspect of today’s entertainment business: 
the lines between entertainment, commu- 
nications, education and information are 
increasingly blurred, and the modern U.S. 
entertainment company is uniquely posi- 
tioned to provide software in all four areas. 

Just as the auto industry determines 
the basic health and output of a host of 
other industries (steel, plastics, rubber), 
the American entertainment business has 
become a driving force behind other key 
segments of the country’s economy. As a 
result of this so-called multiplier effect, the 
products and profits of dozens of U.S. in- 
dustries are umbilically tied to American 
entertainment: fast food, communications 
technology, sportswear, toys and games, 
sporting goods, advertising, travel, con- 
sumer electronics and so on. And the un- 
derlying strength of the American econo- 
my, many economists believe, has a lot to 
do with the tie-in of such businesses to the 
continued growth and world dominance of 
the American entertainment business and 
the popular culture that it exports. 

“The role of entertainment as a multi- 
plier is probably as great as, or greater 
than, any other industry’s,”’ observes 
Charles Waite, chief of the U.S. Census 
Bureau of Economic Programs nfortu- 
nately, there’s no exact way to measure its 
effect.” But if the American entertainment 
industry's boundaries were drawn broadly 
enough to include all or most of its related 
businesses, some economists believe, it 
could be credited with generating more 
than $500 billion a year in sales. 

Though the business is increasingly 
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global, the domestic enter- 
tainment industry is still the 
backbone, and it is still thriv- 
ing. The enormous profits of 
the ’80s are being reduced by 
the recession, But the 
amount of time and 
money the average 
postadolescent 
American spends in 
the thrall of entertain- 
ment remains astound- 
ing: 40 hours and $30 a 
weck, if industry statis- 
tics are to be believed. 
By the time U.S. culture 
goes overseas, it has been 
tried, tested and usually 
proved successful at home. 

Americans this year will 
spend some $35 billion on 
records, audio- and video- 
tapes and CDs, almost as 
much as they will spend on 
Japanese hardware manufactured to play 
them. In the air-conditioned Nevada des- | 
ert, the opening of two gargantuan amuse- 
ment centers dedicated to gambling and 
show business—the Mirage and Excalibur 
hotels—is leading Las Vegas toward its 
biggest year ever. In Nashville the country- 
music business is keeping the local econo- 
my afloat amid a tide of regional recession. 
Felix Rohatyn, the fiscal doctor, says the 
only hope for New York City, laid low by 
the collapse of the boom-boom Wall Street 
economy of the ’80s, is to turn it into a 
tourist attraction keyed to entertainment. 
But the industry is also undergoing pro- 
found change in its essential financial and 
cultural dynamic: moving toward the 
European and Asian customer as a 
major source of revenue while mov- 
ing away from American network 
television as the creative and 
economic magnet. Rambo II] 
earned $55 million at home 
but $105 million abroad. 

Another effect of global- 
ization: rather than waiting 
months or years before being 
released outside the country, 
American movies and televi- 
sion programs are beginning 
to enter the foreign market- 
place in their infancy and 
even at birth—and boosting 
profits. Universal opened 
Back to the Future IJ in the 
U.S., Europe and Japan si- 
multancously. The film made 
more than $300 million, and 
the receipts were available 
months earlier than usual, 
accruing millions of dollars 
in interest. 

The pervasive American 
presence is producing a spate 
of protectionist measures 
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MOVIE MUSCLE: In Japan film fans line up for Yankee exports 
®@ 70% of box-office receipts in European theaters are for American films 
© Half of India’s film imports come from the U.S. 
®@ In Peru 90% of all films shown are American 
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around the world, despite vigorous pro- 
tests by American trade negotiators. The | 
12 members of the European Community 
recently adopted regulations requiring 
that a majority of all television programs 
broadcast in Europe be made there “when- 
ever practicable.” 

Leading the resistance to the Ameri- | 
can invasion has been France and its Cul- 
ture Minister, Jack Lang, a longtime Yan- 
kee basher who has proclaimed, “Our 
destiny is not to become the vassals of an 
immense empire of profit.” Spurred by 
Lang, who has gone so far as to appoint a 
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TOWERING TUNES: In Burma a vendor hawks American audiocassettes 

@ U.S. recording companies command 50% of the worldwide market 

® American recording firms lose more than $30 million annually to pirates 
@ Michael Jackson's Bad sold 1 35,000 units in India 
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rock-’n’-roll minister to 
encourage French rockers, 
non-French programming is 
limited to 40% of available 
air time on the state-run ra- 
dio stations. But even Alain 

Finkelkraut, the highbrow 

French essayist and 

critic who is no 

friend of pop cul- 
ture, concedes, “As 
painful as it may 
be for the French to 
bear, their rock stars 
just don’t have the 
Same appeal as the 
British or the Ameri- 
cans. Claude Francois 
can’t compete with the 

Rolling Stones.” 

In Africa, American films 
are watched in American- 
style drive-in theaters to the 
accompaniment of hamburg- 

ers and fries, washed down with Coca- 

Cola. One of the biggest cultural events in 

Kenya in recent weeks has been the nation- 

al disco-dancing championships. But in 

Nairobi last month, two dozen representa- 

lives of cultural organizations held a semi- 

nar on “Cultural Industry for East and 

Central Africa” and concluded that some- 

thing must be done to roll back Western 

(primarily American) dominance of cine- 

ma, television, music and dance. “Our gov- 

ernments must adopt conscious policies to 
stop the dazzle of Western culture from 

creeping up on us,” Tafataona Mahoso, di- 

rector of the National Arts Council of Zim- 

babwe, told the gathering. 

In Japan too, where the influence of 
American entertainment is pervasive, the 
misgivings are growing. “Younger people 
are forgetting their native culture in favor 
of adopting American cul- 
ture,” says Hisao Kanaseki, 
professor of American litera- 
ture at Tokyo’s Komazawa 
University. “They're not go- 
ing to see No theater or Ka- 
buki theater. They're only 
interested in American civili- 
zation. Young people here 
have stopped reading their 
own literature.” 

Though movie admis- 
sions cost about $12 in Japan, 
customers seem willing to 
pay that to stand in the aisles 
for American films. “To the 
Japanese, American movies 
are hip and trendy, and Japa- 
nese audiences would rather 
die than be unfashionable,” 
says William Ireton, manag- 
ing director of Warner Bros. 
Japan. 

Aside from the Islamic 
world, where laws based on 
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do with long distance that. your 
business cant? Now, nothing. 


INTRODUCING MCI VISION BIG BUSINESS LONG 
DISTANCE FOR YOUR BUSINESS. 

There are 7 million small and medium-sized businesses in America 
that need what only MCI Vision gives them: a complete package of 
long distance control, customization, and value only big businesses 
used to get. 


GET THE MOST FOR YOUR LONG DISTANCE DOLLAR. 

MCI Vision saves you money three ways. First, you pay one basic low 
rate for your long distance, no matter where in the U.S. you call. 

Second, MCI Vision consolidates all your calls from all your locations, 
including card calls. So you get maximum volume discounts. 

Third, MCI Vision gives you six-second billing on every call—even 
international calls—so you'll save even more. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS BILLING THAT COMMUNICATES. 

An MCI Vision bill is more than just a bill. It's a telecommunications 
management tool that details all charges for all calls and all types of 
access—by individual, department, client or location. All on a single, 
comprehensive monthly statement. You'll never have to wade th rough 
multiple bills again. 


LONG DISTANCE CONTROL AND FLEXIBILITY LIKE 
NEVER BEFORE. 

MCI Vision lets you limit calls by location, or even by individual. It’s 
like having a telecom department without the department. And as your 
business grows, MCI Vision grows with it. Add locations. Add features. 
Add personnel. There's never a charge for changing your requirements. 


THE POWER BEHIND MCI VISION. 

The MCI Global Network stands behind MCI Vision. It gives you 
unsurpassed call quality and direct-dial access to anywhere in the U.S. 
and more than 170 countries worldwide. Plus MCI operators and dedi- 
cated customer service every hour of every day. 

MCI Vision. It's the only long distance service of its kind, 

And it’s only from MCI. 


MCI 


Let us show you: 
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We’re accused of being obsessed 
with perfection, precision and meticulous 
attention to every detail. Thank you. 


» 





The little things on a flight tell you a lot about an 
airline. So you'll notice that at Lufthansa, your 
drink and meal arrive at the same time. And that 
your electronic headset is free even in Economy 
Class. Or if you don't want to eat, drink or watch 
movies, you can get a “Do Not Disturb” sign. Of 
course, the way our crew works together also 
| adds to your flight. Things like these show our 
passion to make your flight enjoyable. One you 
feel in everyone at Lufthansa. From the wine 
| Steward who inspects every bottle to the pilot 
| who gets you there on time. A passion for 
perfection that ensures you the best flying 
experience possible 





A passion for perfection®” & Lufthansa 
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fundamentalist strictures often forbid ac- 

cess to any entertainment, there seem to be 

very few places where that is not the case. 

Even in secular Iraq, teenagers jam the 

half a dozen or so little shops in downtown 

| Baghdad that sell pirated copies of Ameri- 
can rock-’n’-roll tapes and where the walls 
are covered with posters of Madonna and 
Metallica. 

The exponential growth of the Ameri- 
can entertainment industry since the late 
1970s has taken place in an era of extraor- 
dinary affection and goodwill toward the 
U.S. in the industrialized world. In Eu- 
rope, Asia and even Latin America, anti- 
Americanism is lower than at any time 
since the Vietnam War. The phenomenon 
is in part self-fulfilling: to a large extent 
that goodwill can be traced to the projec- 
tion of America as seen through its popular 
culture rather than to the na- 
tion’s actual political or so- 
cial character. If anything, 
there is an increasing disso- 
nance between what Ameri- 
ca really is and what it pro- 
jects itself to be through its 
movies and music. 

“Even in Nicaragua, 
when we were beating their 
asses in the most horrible 
way, they had this residual 
love for us,” observes author 
William Styron, who visited 
the country during the contra 
war. “They love us for our 
culture, our books, our he- 
rocs, our baseball players, 
our sports figures, our comic 
strips, Our movies, every- 
thing. They had this consum- 
mate hatred of Reagan, but 
underneath was enormous 
love and affection for us as a 
kind of Arcadia.” 

The American entertainment business 
captures much that is appealing, exuber- 
ant—and excessive—about the American 
character. The fantasies and limitless 
imaginations of Americans are a big part of 
who they are. It is also, ironically, the 
source of America’s moral authority. For it 
is in the country’s popular culture—mov- 
ies, music, thrillers, cartoons, Cosby—that 
the popular arts perpetuate the mythology 
of an America that to a large extent no 
longer exists: idealistic, rebellious, effi- 
cient, egalitarian. In the boom time of their 
popular culture, Americans have found 
new ways to merchandise their mytholo- 

| gies. This is what America manufactures in 
the twilight of the Reagan era. 
Christopher Lasch, the social historian 
who wrote The Culture of Narcissism, sees 
the development of an entertainment- 
oriented economy as the final triumph of 
style over substance in the U.S. Lasch be- 
lieves the most singular American psycho- 
logical characteristic—the desire for dra- 
ma, escape and fantasy—has come to 
dominate not only American culture and 

















politics but even its commerce. “It’s all of a 
piece. Its effect is the enormous trivializa- 
tion of cultural goods. Everything becomes 
entertainment: news, political commen- 
tary, cultural analysis,” he says. “The most 
significant thing about the process is that it 
abolishes all cultural distinctions, good and 
bad, high and low. It all becomes the same, 
and therefore all equally evanescent and 
ultimately meaningless.” 

Is the imperialism of American popcult 
smothering other cultures, destroying ar- 
tistic variety and authenticity around the 
world to make way for the gaudy American 
mass synthetic? “It’s a horrible experience 
to go to the most beautiful place in the 
world only to turn on Crossfire,” says Leon 
Wieselthier, the literary edi- 
tor of the New Republic. 

“T've always felt that the 









VIDEO VIGOR: In Estonia schoolboys take in Tina Turner on the tube 

@ American TV shows account for two-thirds of Europe's programming 
@ U.S.-made movie videos bring in $1.9 billion from abroad 
@ European syndication of U.S shows like Dallas earned $1 billion in 1990 


export of our vulgarity is the hallmark of 
our greatness,” says Styron, who lived for 
many years in Paris and whose books al- 
ways sell well in France. “I don’t necessar- 
ily mean to be derogatory. The Europeans 
have always been fascinated by wanting to 
know what's going on with this big, ogreish 
subcontinent across the Atlantic, this po- 
tentially dangerous, constantly mysterious 
country called the U.S. of A.” American 
popular culture fills a vacuum, vulgar or 
not. “French television is a wasteland; ours 
is a madhouse. But at least it’s vital,”’ says 
Styron. “Dallas and Knots Landing and the 
American game shows are filling a need in 
France.” 

Susan Sontag, whose 1964 essay Notes 
on “Camp” broke new ground in inter- 
preting American popular culture, ex- 
presses doubt that the vitality of European 
culture will be extinguished by America’s 
onslaught. “The cultural infrastructure is 
still there,” she says, noting that great 
bookstores continue to proliferate in Eu- 
rope. Rather than regarding Americans as 
cultural imperialists, she observes wryly, 
“many Europeans have an almost colonial- 
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ist attitude toward us. We provide them 
with wonderful distractions, the feeling of 
diversion. Perhaps Europeans will eventu- 
ally view us as a wonderfully advanced 
Third World country with a lot of 
rhythm—a kind of pleasure country, so 
cheap with the dollar down and all that 
singing and dancing and TV.” 

How long will the American cultural 
hegemony last? “I think we are living in a 
quasi-Hellenistic period,” says Chilean 
philosopher Claudio Veliz, a visiting pro- 
fessor of cultural history at Boston Univer- 
sity, who is writing a book on the subject. 

“In 413 B.C., Athens ceased to be a 
world power, and yet for the next 300 years, 
Greek culture, the culture of Athens, be- 

came the culture of the world.” 
Much as the Greek language was 
the lingua franca of the world, 
Veliz sees the American ver- 
sion of English in the same 
role. “The reason Greek cul- 
ture was so popular is very 
simple: the people liked it. | 
People liked to dress like the | 
° Greeks, to build their build- 
ings like the Greeks. They 
liked to practice sports like | 
the Grecks; they liked to live 
like the Greeks. Yet there 
were no Greek armies fore- 
ing them to do it. They sim- 
ply wanted to be like the 
Grecks.” 

If America’s epoch is to 
last, the underlying character 
of American culture must re- 
main true to itself as it is 
pulled toward a common 
global denominator by its 
entertainment engine. But 
danger signals are already 
present: too few movies char- 
acterized by nuance, or even good old 
American nuttiness; more and more disco- 
dance epics, sickly sweet romances and 
shoot-’em-up, cut-’em-up, blow-’em-up 
Schwarzenegger characters; rock ’n’ roll 
that never gets beyond heavy breathing 
and head banging; blockbuster books that 
read like T shirts. The combination of the 
foreign marketplace and a young domestic 
audience nourished on TV sitcoms, soaps 
and MTV may be deadly. 

The strength of American pop culture 
has always been in its originality and genu- 
ineness: Jimmy Stewart and Bruce Spring- 
steen, West Side Story and The Graduate, 
Raymond Chandler and Ray Charles, the 
Beach Boys and Howdy Doody, James 
Dean and Janis Joplin. It would be a terri- 
ble irony if what America does best—cele- 
brate its own imagination—becomes de- 
based and homogenized by consumers 
merely hungry for anything labeled MADE 
IN THE U.S.A. 

Another American century seems as- | 
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sured, though far different from the one 
now rusting out in the heartland. The ques- 
tion is, Will it be the real thing? 2 





























Kerkorian at play in the Bahamas 


FINANCIERS 
Beverly Hills 
Meets Motown 


Megarich financier Kirk Ker- 
korian knows how to make a 


fortune in the glitter mills of 


Las Vegas and Los Angeles, but 


| can he do it in gritty Detroit? 


Last week Chrysler said the 
Beverly Hills investor had accu- 
mulated more than 9% of the 
troubled automaker's stock at 


| an estimated cost of $250 mil- 


lion. Kerkorian met with Chrys- 


ler chairman Lee Iacocca earli- | 


er this month and professed 
support for the company’s man- 
agement but refused to sign a 
“standstill” agreement to stop 
increasing his stake, a Chrysler 
spokesman disclosed. Girding 
for a possible takeover bid, 
Chrysler has strengthened its 
poison-pill defense plan, which 
will allow current stockholders 
to buy shares at below-market 
prices if any investor acquires a 
stake of 10% or more. 
Kerkorian, 73, collected 
$1.3 billion from the sale last 
month of his majority stake in 
MGM/UA Communications. 
Chrysler, which suffered a $214 
million loss in the third quarter, 
must have looked like a bar- 
gain. Its stock price has fallen 
40% in the past year, to 12%. 
Even so, Kerkorian’s strategy 


| remains a mystery, since Chrys- 


ler’s share of the auto market is 
weakening and the automaker's 
assets might be difficult to sell 
piecemeal. a 
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Spreading 
The Risk 


In the quick-buck 80s, even 
staid mutual life insurance 
companies were lured by high- 
yield, high-risk investments. 
Now many are looking for 
sources of cash to buy their way 
out of trouble. 

Last week, in a bid to raise 


capital, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, the third largest 
U.S. insurer, announced it will 
convert to a stock-owned com- 
pany. The $500 million in addi- 
tional capital that chairman 
Richard Jenrette expects to 
raise through the stock sale 
will help offset large losses 
from risky ventures: junk bonds, 
real estate and_ high-interest 
guaranteecd-investment con- 


| tracts. It will also make it easier 





for the company to diversify. 

Analysts are cautiously opti- 
mistic about the proposal. Says 
Larry Brossman, vice president 
of Duff & Phelps, a credit-rat- 
ing company: “It may lead the 
way for others not in as much 
trouble as Equitable.” The un- 
known clement: the nearly 
3 million policyholders whom 
Equitable hopes to convert to 
shareholders by getting them to 
vote yes for the plan. = 





MORTGAGES 


An ARM 
AndaLeg? 


Shirley Wynn of Miami wrote 
to Coral Gables Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan last July to tell 
the bank that it made a mistake 
in computing the interest due 
on her mortgage, overcharging 
her $1,464 in the course of 
three years. The bank apolo- 
gized and refunded the over- 
payment. Wynn was one of the 
lucky ones. According to a con- 
gressional review and a study by 
a former federal auditor, John 
Geddes, thousands of others 
across the nation with adjust- 
able-rate mortgages may have 
been overcharged. Basing his 








estimate on an examination of 
7,000 loan accounts, Geddes 
Says a third of the outstanding 
ARM loans have been miscalcu- 
lated. Overpayments could to- 
tal $8 billion. 

The main problem seems to 
be errors by deficient computer 
programs and poorly trained 
employees. As many borrowers 
were charged too little as too 
much. Mortgage lenders say 
Geddes needs more data be- 
fore drawing such sweeping 
conclusions. But his efforts 
have already brought change. 
Lenders are more carefully 
scrutinizing their procedures, 
federal examiners are auditing 
loan portfolios, and some con- 
sumers have filed class-action 
lawsuits. s 
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CONFECTIONS 


Now That’s a 
Hot Chocolate 


The average chocolate candy 
bar melts at 78°F. The average 
day in the Saudi Arabian des- 
ert can peak at a toasty 120°. 
Result: a sticky problem for 
G.Ls who crave a little choco- 
late as they wage a waiting war 
along the Saudi-Iraqi border. 
Last week Pennsylvania’s Her- 
shey Foods launched an all-out 
offensive against the candy-kill- 











Hershey's marching orders: make a sweet that won't sweat 


ing climate of the Middle East. 
Its secret weapon: 144,000 De- 
sert Bars. Designed to meet the 
Army’s demand for “heat-resis- 
tant” milk chocolate, the De- 
sert Bar approximates the fla- 
vor of its home-front cousins, 
while standing up to tempera- 
tures of well over 100° without 
turning into chocolate syrup. 
Hershey, which produced its 
first heat-resistant chocolates 
for the Army in 1937, refuses 
to divulge the desert-defying 
processes behind its latest 
creation. a 
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Chef Erbe samples opinions 


Heavenly 
Hash 


Most airline food is nothing to 
write home about. But Alaska 
Airlines is so confident that its 
cuisine soars above the compe- 
tition’s that the carrier is giving 
passengers a chance to convey 
their compliments to the chef 
face to face. Alaska’s executive 
chef Wolfgang Erbe, in his 
pleated toque, has been stroll- 
ing the aisles twice a month so- 
liciting passengers’ reactions to 
his food. Commuting between 
the 17 West Coast airport kitch- 
ens where Alaska’s meals are 
prepared, Erbe says, “We want 
to promote the image of the air- 
line as a moving dining room.” 
With meals like poached salmon 
and beef stroganoff—in coach 


| class, no less—Alaska Airlines 


spends $7.80 a customer on 
food, about $3 more than the 
average for U.S. carriers. This 
has allowed Erbe, who trained 
in the kitchens of Hamburg’s 
Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten (Four 
to add venison, 
pheasant and Cajun catfish as 
first-class entrées, 2 
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Oi slats aren (ome leestverctec-wrele\va-tele! 
every CART Indy car race. 


1990 was another record year for Chevrolet. Arie 
Luyendyk made it three victories in a row for Chevy 
Indy V8 power at the Indy 500. And Al Unser Jr. 
relied on Chevy power to win the Michigan 500 at 
an incredible average speed of 189.72 MPH, the 
fastest 500-mile race in history. AlJr. went on to 
take a total of six wins in his Galles-Kraco Racing 
Valvoline Lola-Chevy on his 

way to the 1990 CART/PPG 

Indy Car World Series 

Championship. Al was also 

retclea (aes Dekiome) este (ozte 

by the motorsports press. 

Chevy powered every 

CART/PPG Indy car race 

As belelom bem tcse.OF-telek: tole) Aleta 

last 46 CART race winners. 
SWercla-t-\u-t-Belm-leeleimaele 

Chevy Indy V8 engine, and 

it says a lot about our will 

to win. 


The man in black 
makes it eight in a row for Chevrolet. 


ze Since its introduction, the 
Vt =) all Chevy Lumina Coupe* has been 
or id etonuybelelterce-ime-twe)ehuele 
mS, NASCAR circuit. This past year 
was no exception. Starting with 
== Derrike Cope’s Daytona 500 
) victory, Lumina drivers won 13 
: m of 29 races. Once again, the 
“dominator” was Dale Earnhardt. Dale took his GM 
Goodwrench/Richard Childress Racing Chevy 
Lumina to nine victories and his fourth NASCAR 
Winston Cup driver's title, as Chevy clinched its 
eighth straight Manufacturer's Cup. 


*Specially modified for racing. t 
Chevrolet. the Chevrolet emblem. Lumina and S-10 are registered trademarks and Chevy isa trademark of the GM Corp. ©1990 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved 











. Happiness is a warm Beretta. 


Tom Kendall, driving his red-hot ICI/Olivetti Chevy 
. Beretta, rolled to six victories, and Chris Kneifel, 
; Tom's teammate, recorded 
| ' two victories as they 
9 oa finished one-two in the 
—_ 1990 SCCA Trans-Am 
Championship. Chevy 
ElekeslslabticeBcacoelin 
Trans-Am Manufacturer's 
3 title in 25 seasons, more 
of, than any other manufacturer. And Chevy now hasa 
ae record 99 wins in Trans-Am competition. 





When we say more people are 
winning with Todays Chevrolet, 
we mean it. 


Chevy captured its record fourth Manufacturer's 

eS . Championship in one 

: season by winning the 
inaugural Escort World 
Challenge Series for 
production-based cars, 
with the Powell Motor- 

: _ sport Corvette Team con- 

. . Su lo)eieterceestredelelaceneete 

: new title. yaV ale Ma coxe(oeleveinecticn dere lmuvenerler- Rival e 

j rounded winning season, Clive Smith took the Divi- 

: sion E class at Pikes Peak in his Chevy S-10 10 pickup, 

setting a new truck record al 
, for the fastest time ever. A 
: The knowledge gained (ame ~ 
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when we race results in 

: race-proven technology 
that enhances the every- 
day performance and oe 
Telbbeale)i tine) Ms leret\a-1 Olsaune (ae That's Ss the reason 
we race...and that’s the reason you win. 


MORE PEOPLE ARE 
WINNING WITH 








OF AMERICA 
TODAY'S CHEVROLET 
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Bringing an End to Limbo 








A Missouri court affirms Nancy Cruzan’s right to die after 
hearing “clear and convincing” evidence to support the move 


he cruel ordeal of Nancy Cru- § 

zan is finally drawing to an 
end, Last week probate judge 
Charles Teel Jr. ruled that the Mis- 
souri Rehabilitation Center could 
disconnect the feeding tube that 
has kept the woman alive since 
1983, when a car crash left her in 
an irreversible coma. Since state 
officials have promised to abide 
by the ruling, the decision ends a 
legal battle that took the woman’s 
parents all the way to the Su- 
preme Court in their quest to “al- 
low Nancy the dignity of death.” 

In a written statement, Joe 
Cruzan said that because of his 
daughter's travail, “I suspect hun- 
dreds of thousands of people can 
rest free, knowing that when 





death beckons they can meet it face to | 


face with dignity, free from the fear of un- 
wanted and useless medical treatment.” 
At week’s end he and his wife Joyce had 
decided to instruct the hospital in Mount 
Vernon, Mo., to remove the tube. Nancy, 
33, is expected to die within two weeks of 
that action. 

During the seven years the woman has 


lain in a vegetative state, her case has be- | 


come a bellwether for right-to-die advo- 








cates across the U.S. They argue that deci- 
sions about whether to withhold food, 
water and medical treatment from hope- 
less and helpless patients should be left to 
families or guardians. While many states 
embrace such guidelines, Missouri law de- 
mands “clear and convincing evidence” of 
a patient’s intent, such as a living will, be- 
fore countenancing a decision. 

Because Nancy had left no such docu- 
ment, her parents had to prove that she 








would have wanted the tube disconnect- 
ed. When the case was first heard in 1988, 
Judge Teel weighed the testimony of 
friends and family, then granted permis- 
sion to remove the life-sustaining appara- 
tus. Four months later, however, the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court reversed the ruling, 

arguing that “vague and unreli- 


cient proof of Nancy's intent. Last 
June the U.S. Supreme Court up- 
held a state’s right to demand clear 
and convincing evidence in the 
matter, then returned the Cruzan 
case to the Missouri courts. 

On Nov. 1, Teel heard new evi- 
dence. This time the Cruzan fam- 
ily’s lawyer produced three wit- 
nesses who recounted specific con- 
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that she would not want to live 


his decision. 

Right-to-die groups hailed the 
move. “It’s a belated victory,” said 
Derek Humphry of the Hemlock 
Society. “She should have been al- 
lowed to die in the first year of her 
condition.” Nancy Myers of the National 
Right to Life Committee countered that the 
ruling “represents a serious decline in how 
our society values human life.” While the 
Cruzans’ legal odyssey is ending, their strug- 
gle has persuaded many Americans to seek 
to avoid the same fate. Since the Supreme 
Court decision, right-to-die advocates re- 
port that inquiries about living wills have 
surged 500-fold. — By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Andrea Sachs/New York 











Cavazos 
Flunks Out 


Bush fires his man, but will he 
now live up to his promises? 





hen the summons arrived last week, 
Education Secretary Lauro Cavazos 
hurriedly climbed into his government car 
and sped to the White House, where chief 
of staff John Sununu was waiting. Sununu 
bluntly informed Cavazos that the Presi- 
dent wanted him to step down by the end 
of the month. The former Texas Tech pres- 
ident replied that he would leave sooner 
than that. By week’s end Cavazos exited, 
ending a lackluster 2 years as the nation’s 
top education official. 
Cavazos’ ouster was long overdue. The 
genial but ineffectual Reagan holdover— 
one of two Hispanics in George Bush's 











Education 





Cabinet—had long been the most visible 
symbol of the President’s failure to make 
good on his 1988 campaign pledge to be 
the “education President.” Among those 
reportedly on the short list to become Ca- 
vazos’ successor: former Tennessee Gov- 
ernor Lamar Alexander, now president of 
the University of Tennessee, and Lynne 
Cheney, chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. 

The unceremonious dumping fuels sus- 
picion that the White House is worried that 
voters will punish the President in 1992 un- 
less he delivers on his promises. “This is a 
new start to Bush’s efforts to become the 
education President,” says Chester Finn Jr., 
a Reagan-era Assistant Secretary of Educa- 
tion. “The department is waiting for 
real leadership.” 

There was little of that during 
Cavazos’ reign, Although he 
stumped for “choice”—a favored 
Bush approach that gives parents 
more say over which public school 
their children attend—Cavazos nev- 





er became a bully pulpiteer like his prede- 
cessor, William Bennett. Cavazos was 
handicapped further by Bush’s desultory 
leadership. Since the President announced 
six national education goals last January, he, 
Congress and the nation’s Governors have 
done little but squabble over who will assess 
whether the goals are being met. (Among 
the targets: every adult must be a skilled, lit- 
erate worker and citizen; every school must 
be drug free.) 

In his 1991 budget, Bush requested a 
$100 million increase in the education 
programs of the National Science Foun- 
dation and $230 million to help states im- 
prove math and science teaching. But 
such paltry amounts will not catapult U.S. 

students from last to first place 

worldwide in math and science by 
the year 2000, another goal. Unless 

Bush does much more—starting 
| with choosing an inspiring Educa- 

tion Secretary—he deserves no 

better than an Incomplete on his | 
report card. ie 
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able” recollections were insuffi- | 


versations in which Nancy stated | 


“like a vegetable.” Teel reaffirmed | 
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Medicine 





A Pill That Gets Under the Skin 





Norplant could spur birth control —and stir contr ‘oversy 





By ANDREW PURVIS 

| Fc a country in which medical break- 

throughs occur with dizzying regulari- 
ty, the U.S. has been disturbingly backward 
in the field of contraception research, Not 
a single fundamentally new birth-control 
method has been introduced since the Pill 
and the tub, or intrauterine device, came 
out in the early 1960s. Meanwhile, in sever- 
al European countries, a series of contra- 
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ceptive innovations has broadened the 
range of methods far beyond what is avail- 
able in the U.S.—and sharply reduced the 
number of unwanted pregnancies. 

Thus many American health experts 
were delighted last week when the Food 
and Drug Administration finally approved 
Norplant, a long-lasting contraceptive that 
is implanted under the skin. Already avail- 
able in 16 other countries, the method not 
only is highly effective but also provides five 
years of protection against pregnancy witha 
single implant. How American women will 
respond to this new alternative, though, is 

| not clear, since Norplant’s long-term safety 
has yet to be fully studied, and it does have a 
few side effects. Some critics fear that the 
five-year implant will be used by policymak- 
ers as a way of forcing contraception on 
women deemed unfit for motherhood. 

Norplant is essentially an old contra- 
ceptive in a new package. Developed by 
the Population Council, an international 
nonprofit research group, and Wyeth- 
Ayerst Laboratories, a division of Ameri- 
can Home Products Corp. of Philadelphia, 
the method prevents pregnancy by using 























| altogether. The periods themselves can 


the hormone progestin, which with estro- 
gen is the active ingredient in most birth- 
control pills. Norplant consists of six pro- 
gestin-filled silicone tubes, each about the 
size of a matchstick. In a simple 15-minute 
procedure, a doctor inserts the tubes just 
beneath the skin in a woman’s upper arm. 
Once in place, the tiny cylinders start re- 
leasing progestin into the bloodstream. 
The flow continues until the hormone is 
depleted—usually in about five years. If a 








woman wishes to become pregnant earlier, 
she can have the tubes removed, and fertil- 
ity will be restored in less than 48 hours. In 
clinical trials Norplant was remarkably ef- | 
fective. During the first two years the im- | 
plant had one-tenth to one-twentieth the 
failure rate of oral contraceptives, which 
fail 3% of the time. Surveys of women who 
have used Norplant—a total of 350,000 
worldwide —show that 80% are willing to 
stick with the contraceptive for at least one 
year, 

The method does have drawbacks. Pro- 
gestin causes irregular menstrual bleeding 
in 75% of women who use it. Women may 
get their periods at odd intervals, such as 3 
or 7 weeks apart, and some could miss one 


also be longer, an average of 8 days of 
bleeding or spotting as opposed to the nor- 
mal 5 days. These effects diminish after the 
first two years, according to the manufac- 
turers. In addition, the cost, although less 





than that of oral contraceptives, will be 
considerable. Wyeth-Ayerst officials will 
not reveal the price until marketing begins 
in February, but some experts have esti- 
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mated that the implant and the medical 
procedure together will run to about $500, 
as opposed to an average of $900 for five 
years of the Pill. 

Norplant’s biggest advantage over oth- 
er contraceptives is that it requires only 
one birth-control decision every five years. 
The method will be useful to young women 
who want to delay their first pregnancy and 
to older women who want a reversible al- 
ternative to sterilization, which is now the 
most common method of contraception in 
the US. 

But the same advantages that recom- 
mend Norplant to many women also raise 
the specter of abuse. Some health experts 
fear that legislators and judges will try to 
use the method as a way of restricting the 
reproductive freedom of teenagers, drug 
users, convicted child abusers or even the 
mentally ill. Economist Isabel Sawhill at 
the Urban Institute, a Washington-based 
research organization, recently published a 
paper in which she suggested that all teen- 
agers be encouraged to use Norplant at pu- 
berty. “The decision to have a child would 
become a conscious choice—decoupled 
from the dictates of biology, hormones and 
peer pressure,” she wrote. 

Sawhill is not recommending the use of 
force, but some experts believe that coer- 
cion is an inevitable next step. Arthur Cap- 
lan, director of the Center for Biomedical 
Ethics at the University of Minnesota, 
points to a handful of cases in the past 
five years in which judges have tried 
to require women to take oral contra- 
ceptives or to force men to take drugs 
that lessen their sexual drive. “There 
are judges out there who will try to 
use Norplant,” says Caplan. Others 
worry that some developing countries will 
force the contraceptive on women without 
their full consent in a misguided attempt to 
keep population growth down. 

The controversy over Norplant high- 
lights a general dissatisfaction with the 
state of contraception research in the U.S. 
Numerous other methods are being stud- 
ied around the world, including a hor- 
mone-releasing 1UD, a hormonal badge 
that is taped to the arm and releases a con- 
traceptive through the skin, a female con- 
dom and a hormone-emitting vaginal ring, 
which a woman can insert and remove at 
will. The French abortion pill, RU-486, is 
being actively considered for approval in | 
several other European countries but has 
not been approved in the U.S. Thanks in 
part to political skittishness about funding 
contraception in the U.S., American wom- 
en still have a paltry array of birth-control 
choices. Many experts see this contracep- 
tive gap as the chief reason why 3.5 million 
unwanted pregnancies still occur each year 
in the U.S. Policymakers are a long way 
from stopping that national tragedy, but 
the approval of Norplant may be astart. = 
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“We may be a small business, Lizzie. 


‘Two people working together in 
harmony with common goals 
and hard work can accomplish a 
lot.With the help of the right office 
equipment, they can grow even 
faster. It can almost be like they 
had a third partner working tire- 
lessly along with them. 
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Their business runs smoother 
and more efficiently. And they 
look a lot more professional. 

At Canon we appreciate the spe- 
cial needs of small businesses. So 
we do our best to make all of our 
small-business equipment—from 
our FAXPHONE* personal faxes to 
our personal wordprocessors— 
compact, easy to operate, afford- 





able, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, reliable. Because when you 
depend on one piece of equip- 
ment, it had better be very de- 
pendable. Our Personal Copiers, 
for example, use our revolution- 
ary single-cartridge system 
which assures quality output and 
virtually service-free operation. 


But were really blossoming.” 
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But while you may know Canon 
for things like our copiers and 
cameras, our dedication to im- 
proving image quality extends far 
beyond. You might not know, for 
instance, that Canon is the world 
leader in laser beam printing 
technology. That Canon medical 
optics are helping to save the vi- 
sion of glaucoma and cataract 
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patients. Or that leading-edge 
Canon technologies provide the 
lenses for most American TV net- 
work cameras. 

In one way, though, all of our work 
is the same. Canon's goal in striv- 
ing for great technological break- 
throughs is to make the small 
human ones possible. 


The heart of technology 





Broadcasting Equipment 


Bubble Jet Printers 


Calculators 


Color Laser Copiers 


Communication Aids for Disabled 


Components 


Digital Image Scanners 


8mm Video Camcorders 


Electronic Typewriters 


Facsimile 


Floppy Disk Drives 


Laser Beam Printers 


Medical Equipment 


Micrographics Equipment 


Office Copiers 


Personal Computers 


Personal Copiers 


Semiconductor Equipment 


Still Video Systems 


35mm Cameras 


Word Processors 
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Prolonged exposure to high-voltage power lines like these has been associated with increased risk of several types of human cancer 


Mystery—and Maybe Danger—in the Air 


A government review heightens concern about hazards of the electronic age 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


an electricity cause cancer? In a soci- 
ety that literally runs on electric 
power, the very idea seems prepos- 
terous. But for more than a decade, a grow- 
ing band of scientists and journalists has 
pointed to studies that seem to link expo- 
sure to electromagnetic ficlds with in- 
creased risk of leukemia and other malig- 
nancies. The implications are unsettling, to 
say the least, since everyone come$ into con- 
tact with such fields, which are generated by 
everything electrical, from power lines and 
antennas to personal computers and micro- 
wave ovens. Because evidence on the sub- 
ject is inconclusive and often contradictory, 
it has been hard to decide whether concern 
about the health effects of electricity is le- 
gitimate—or the worst kind of paranoia. 
Now the alarmists have gained some 
qualified support from the Environmental 
Protection Agency. In the executive sum- 
mary of a new scientific review, released in 
draft form late last week, the EPA has put 
forward what amounts to the most serious 
government warning to date. The agency 
| tentatively concludes that scientific evi- 





dence “suggests a causal link” between ex- 
tremely low-frequency clectromagnetic 
fields—those having very long wave- 
lengths—and leukemia, lymphoma and 
brain cancer. While the report falls short of 
classifying ELF fields as probable carcino- 
gens, it does identify the common 60-hertz 
magnetic field as “a possible, but not prov- 
en, cause of cancer in humans.” 

The report is no reason to panic—or 
even to lose sleep. If there is a cancer risk, 
it is a small one. The evidence is still so 
controversial that the draft stirred a great 
deal of debate within the Bush Administra- 
tion, and the EPA released it over strong 
objections from the Pentagon and the 
White House. But now no one can deny 
that the issue must be taken seriously and 
that much more research is needed. 

At the heart of the debate is a simple 
and well-understood physical phenome- 
non: when an electric current 
through a wire, it generates an electromag- 
netic field that exerts forces on surround- 
ing objects. For many years, scientists dis- 
missed any suggestion that such forces 
might be harmful, primarily because they 
are so extraordinarily weak. The ELF mag- 
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passes 


netic field generated by a video terminal 
measures only a few milligauss, or about 
one-hundredth the strength of the earth’s 
own magnetic field. The electric fields sur- 
rounding a power line can be as high as 10 
kilovolts per meter, but the corresponding 
field induced in human cells will be only 
about | millivolt per meter. This is far less 
than the electric fields that the cells them- 
selves generate. 

How could such minuscule forces pose 
a health danger? The consensus used to be 
that they could not, and for decades scien- 
tists concentrated on more powerful kinds 
of radiation, like X rays, that pack sufficient 
wallop to knock electrons out of the mole- 
cules that make up the human body. Such 
“ionizing” radiations have been clearly 
linked to increased cancer risks, and there 
are regulations to control emissions 

Doubts about weak, so-called nonion- 
izing radiation began to grow in 1979, 
when a study of cancer rates among Colo- 
rado schoolchildren found that those who 
lived near power lines had two to three 
times as great a chance of developing can- 
cer. The link seemed so unlikely that when 
power companies paid to have the original 
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study replicated, most scientists expected 
the results to be negative. In fact, the sub- 
sequent study supported the original find- 
ings, which have since been buttressed by 
reports showing increased cancer rates 
among electrical workers. 

While many experts still express skepti- 
cism, there has been a definite shift of atti- 
tude in the scientific community about the 
possible health effects of electromagnetic 
fields, as a recent series in Science maga- 
zine made clear. “In the 1970's [the link] 
seemed absurd,” the articles concluded. 
“Now it’s a legitimate open question.” 

But epidemiological studies, which find 
Statistical associations between sets of data, 
do not prove cause and effect. Though there 
isa body of laboratory work showing that ex- 
posure to ELF fields can have biological ef- 
fects on animal tissues, a mechanism by 
which those effects could lead to cancerous 
growths has never been found. 


he Pentagon is far from persuaded. 

In a blistering 33-page critique of 

the EPA report, Air Force scientists 
charge its authors with having “biased the 
entire document” toward proving a link. 
“Our reviewers are convinced that there is 
no suggestion that [electromagnetic fields] 
present in the environment induce or pro- 
mote cancer,” the Air Force concludes, “It 
is astonishing that the EPA would lend its 
imprimatur on this report.” The Penta- 
gon’s concern is understandable. There is 
hardly a unit of the modern military that 
does not depend on the heavy use of some 
kind of electronic equipment, from huge 
ground-based radar towers to the defense 
| systems built into every warship and plane. 

Several Administration officials are also 
skeptical about the EPA’s conclusions. Last 
June draft language classifying ELF fields as 
a “probable carcinogen” was deleted from 
an earlier version of the EPA report after it 
was reviewed by the White House. At the 
time, the EPA denied that it was pressured 
into dropping the offending words. 

This time it is clear that the White 
House is hoping for a more balanced pre- 
sentation of the evidence. The draft’s re- 
lease was reportedly delayed at the request 
of Allan Bromley, President Bush’s science 
adviser, who asked that it be reviewed by 
another scientific panel and prefaced with 
a statement that qualifies the conclusions. 
In an interview with TiME, Bromley made 
it plain that he believes the EPA’s findings 
of a “positive association” between elec- 
tromagnetic fields and childhood cancer 
are “quite incorrect.” “There's no scientif- 
ic basis for that statement at all,” says 
Bromley. “What we're doing is unneces- 
sarily frightening millions of parents.” 

The stakes are high. This week a study 
in the American Journal of Industrial Medi- 
cine reports a steep rise in brain-cancer 
rates over the past dozen years. If the in- 
creased incidence of such cancers could be 








Is there danger in the glowing screens? 


linked to electromagnetism in the home or 
workplace, liability suits could clog the 
courts. Property values near power lines 
and electric substations are plummeting. If 
the utilities have to bury or reroute those 
systems, the cost of doing business could 
take a sharp jump. 

How serious is the risk from electro- 
magnetic fields? Compared with some of 
the other dangers people take for grant- 
ed—driving a car on New Year’s Eve, for 
example—the odds of being afflicted with 
some of the cancers associated with elec- 
tromagnetism are rather small. Brain can- 
cer is a rare disease. Only 3.1 cases per 
100,000 people were reported in 1986, In 
the most worrisome studies, the risk of de- 
veloping such a cancer appears to double or 
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triple because of ELF fields. By contrast, the | 
risk of lung cancer for a chain smoker is 20 
times as great as it is for the public at large. 

But there is a difference between a 
smoker who ignores the Surgeon General's 
warning and someone who develops can- 
cer passively just by being born into the 
electronic age. People live near power 
lines and work with their noses in comput- 
er display screens because those things are 
part and parcel of the times. Everyone de- 
serves at the very least a rough sense of 
what danger such exposure brings. 

More study is essential. The bulk of the 
research being conducted on the health ef- 
fects of clectromagnetic radiation—at a 
cost of some $10 million a year—is paid for 
by the Department of Energy and the Elec- 
tric Power Research Institute, neither of 
which is a disinterested party. The EPA 
used to conduct its own studies, but fund- 
ing for its research was cut off by the Rea- 
gan Administration. Perhaps the best can- 
didate for new funding would be the 
National Institutes for Health. The re- | 
search should examine not only the effects | 
of ELF fields but also those of less-studied 
radiation having shorter wavelengths, such 
as radio and TV waves. 

Meanwhile, ordinary citizens can exer- 
cise what is called prudent avoidance —do- 
ing relatively easy things to minimize a pos- 
sible risk. This is not the time to sell, tear 
apart or rebuild a home. But it might make 
sense to shift a child’s bed away from the 
electric line that brings power to the house. 
Or to move the telephone answering ma- 
chine away from the head of the bed. It 
isn’t hard to take a step back from the TV 
or computer screen, and it could make a 
big difference in the long run. —Reported by | 
Dick Thompson/Washington 


Probably no individual has collected more information about extremely low-frequency 


fields—or done more to sound the alarm about the dangers they may 


pose—than Louis 


Slesin, editor of a newsletter called Microwave News. Here is his ranking of the worst 


hazards—and some advice: 
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get a quilt instead. 
4. Video-display terminals. 








of time. 
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People 
screens. They should stay 75 cm (30 in.) from the front and 
and back. The same rules apply for TVs. 


5. Bedside appliances. Electric clocks and fans usually run continuously. They should 
be kept at least 75 cm (30 in.) from the head. 


a High-tension electric transmission lines. Strung along high towers, these lines 
carry large amounts of electricity over long distances. Homes, schools and playgrounds 
should not be built anywhere near them. 


2. Electric distribution lines. The kind that carry current down local streets, they 
those from transmission lines. But distribution wires 
are much closer to most homes. Utilities can sometimes bury or relocate the lines. 


3. Electric blankets. They lie right on top ofthe body for hours ata time. Its @ good 
idea to warm the bed and then unplug the blanket before going to sleep—or, better still, 


spend whole workdays close to computer 


cm (3 ft.) from the sides 


6. other appliances. Shavers, hair dryers, can openers and microwave ovens all 
generate powerful fields, and people should be careful to use them for only short periods 
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Red Alert on Red Meat 


The link between high-fat di fat diets and colon cancer gets stronger 


WwW ith each new dictary study, 
ealing seems to become less 
of a joyful experience and more of 
a risky business. The latest word 
follows that depressing pattern: 
researchers announced that the 
chances of developing colon can- 
cer appear to rise almost in direct 
proportion to the amount of red 
meat and animal fat that people 
consume. That left fearful Ameri- 
cans grappling with the question: 
Is it wise to eat any red meat at 
all? 

Reporting in the New England 
Journal of Medicine, Harvard sci- 
entists found that women who 
had beef, lamb or pork as a daily 
main dish ran 22 times the risk of 
developing colon cancer as did 
those who ate the meats less than 
once a month. One surprise: eat- 
ing dairy products, which also 
tend to be high in animal fats, did 
not appear to increase the disease 
risk. The conclusions are drawn 
from a study of 88,751 nurses that was be- | 
gun in 1980, The women filled out diet and | 
medical questionnaires and were resur- | 
veyed at intervals over the next six years; 
150 of the nurses developed colon cancer. 
The researchers believe their findings ap- 
ply to men as well, though confirmation 
awaits the results of a parallel study. 

The American Cancer Society esti- 
mates that there will be 155,000 new cases 
of colon cancer this year and almost 61,000 
deaths from the disease, making it second 
only to lung cancer among fatal malignan- 
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cies. Diets high in fat and low in fiber from 


fruits and vegetables have long been impli- 
cated in the disease. One clue: the ailment 
becomes more common among people as 
they emigrate from countries, like Japan, 
where meat consumption is low, to the 
U.S., where meat is a staple. Scientists 
speculate that bile acids produced by the 
liver to help digest fats can dafnage the in- 
testine. Another theory is that red meat 
may contain cancer-triggering chemicals. 
The women in the study got about 37% 
of their daily calories from fat, the average 
for the general population these days. Fed- 
eral dietary guidelines recommend reduc- 
ing fat to no more than 30% of calories. In 
particular, people are urged to cat less red 
meat and more main courses lower in fat, 
such as chicken and fish. The merits of 
such a plan were borne out in the Harvard 
study: the more poultry and fish in the 
nurses’ diet, the lower their chances of get- 
ting colon cancer. Women who consumed 
skinless chicken two or more times a week 
had half the risk of those who ate it less 
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Steak breaks are still a popular indulgence 
But should Americans be eating such meals at all? 


than once a month. “The less red meat the 
better,” says Dr. Walter Willett, professor 
of epidemiology and nutrition at the Har- 
| vard School of Public Health, who directed 
the study. “At most, it should be eaten only 
occasionally. And it may be maximally ef- 
fective not to cat red meat at all.” 

To many, Willett’s words sound like a 
call to vegetarianism. The meat industry, 
which has watched sales slip as health con- 
sciousness has climbed, was particularly in- 
censed. Nutritionist David Hurt of the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board points 
out that the study does not demonstrate 
cause and effect, and that cattle and pigs 
increasingly are being bred to produce less 
fatty meat. “Beef is 27% leaner than it was 
in 1986 and pork 31%,” he observes. 

More disinterested experts also object 
to proscribing meat. The picture on diet 
and colon cancer is still very murky, they 
contend. Moreover, small amounts of lean 
meat can be very nutritious. “Meat is the 
single richest source of iron and zinc and 
contributes significant amounts of vita- 
mins,” says Mary Abbott Hess, a registered 
dietitian and president of the American 
Dietetic Association. “Women consume 
relatively few calories compared with men. 
And eliminating meat means that they'll 
have a hard time getting those nutrients 
elsewhere.” Dr. Peter Greenwald, director 
of cancer prevention and control at the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, agrees: “It’s a good 
and important study, but it’s going beyond 
the data to recommend becoming a vege- 
tarian.” The word for now remains cut 
back, not cut out. — By Anastasia Toufexis 





Milestones 





NOMINATED. Lynn Martin, 50, Republican 
Congresswoman from Illinois who lost a 
Senate race this year to Democratic Sena- 
tor Paul Simon; to be Secretary of Labor, 
replacing Elizabeth Dole; in Washington. 


CHARGE DISMISSED. Against Jack Kevor- 
kian, 62, the retired pathologist who con- 
nected Janet Adkins, an Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease victim, to his “suicide machine” last 
June; in Clarkston, Mich. District Judge 
Gerald McNally said prosecutors failed to 
prove Kevorkian planned and carried out 
Adkins’ death. 


DIED. Friedrich Durrenmatt, 69, playwright 
and novelist with a pessimistic view of man- 
kind; of a heart attack; in Neuchatel, Swit- 
zerland. Diirrenmatt’s works were translat- 
ed into some 50 languages. His best-known 
play, The Visit (1955), told of a town that 
when offered a fortune to kill one of its resi- 
dents, slowly yields to temptation. 


DIED. Martin Ritt, 76, director known for 
his adaptation of Faulkner in The Long Hot 
Summer (1958), his direction of Paul New- 
man, Patricia Neal and Melvyn Douglas in 
Hud (1963), and for such socially conscien- 
tious films as Norma Rae (1979); in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


DIED. Alice Marble, 77, winner of the 1939 
women’s tennis singles championship at 
Wimbledon, as well as four U.S. national 
singles titles; in Palm Springs, Calif. 


DIED. Joan Bennett, 80), Hollywood actress 
whose performances ranged from a damsel 
in distress in early talkies (Bulldog Drum- 
mond, 1929) to the benign matriarch in Fa- 
ther of the Bride (1950); in Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Under the tutelage of her third husband, 
producer Walter Wanger, Bennett took on 
more challenging roles, like the gold digger 
in Scarlet Street (1946), 


DIED. Armand Hammer, 92, quintessential 
entrepreneur and pioneer of trade with the 
Soviet Union; in Los Angeles. Hammer, 
who was trained as a physician but never 
practiced, went to the famine-stricken So- 
viet Union in 1921 and made the first of 
many deals with the Soviets by arranging a 
barter of furs and caviar for American | 
wheat. Living in the Soviet Union in the 
1920s, he bought up much of the czarist art 
holdings and eventually acquired one of 
the world’s great private collections. Ham- 
mer hobnobbed with Khrushchev, Brezh- 
nev and Gorbachev and was a tireless 
spokesman for better U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions. In the 1950s he invested in the tiny | 
Occidental Petroleum Corp. and trans- 
formed it into a $20 billion conglomerate. 
Reared in a nonobservant Jewish family, 
he died the night before he was to cele- 
brate his belated Bar Mitzvah. a | 
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No ONE KNOWS THE LAND LIKE A NAVAJO 


MEBSEeNAteey In a place studded with saguaros, gouged 





by arroyos, and knee-deep in cholla, it helps to know Navajo. 

The new Mazda Navajo. A four-wheeler so 
tough and smart, the editors of Motor Trend saw 
fit to name it the “1991 Truck of the Year” [—_—_ 

How did the Navajo earn this prestigious honor? 
With a 4.0-liter V6 mated to shift-on-the-fly four-wheel 
drive. And an independent front suspension system that 
gives each wheel a separate axle and coil spring. 

In fact, the Navajo can make even the harshest 
terrain actually comfortable. 

Or as Motor Trend magazine put it, “Driver and 
passenger comfort is this Mazda’ hallmark. The Navajos 
interior is accommodating and well-designed, and the 
suspension sops up bumps like...towels sop up spills.” 


They went on to say, “The Navajo enjoys 


a significant cost advantage over virtually all of its 
comparably-equipped competitors. Despite this key edge, 
it boasts...a full spectrum of power-assisted amenities... 
sportseats. ..power disc/drum brakes with rear ABS. ..and 
four-speaker AM/FM sound system.” 

So go ahead and get to know the land. Take your 
family. Take your camping gear. And take the advice of 
Motor Trend. Take the Mazda Navajo. 

36-MONTH/50,000-MILE WARRANTY 





No-deductible,“bumper-to-bumper’ protection. See your 


dealer for limited warranty details. For a free brochure on 


any new Mazda car or truck, call toll-free, 1-800-345-3799. 
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You Can Go Home Again 





Across the U.S., black Americans are returning to the South 





By PRISCILLAPAINTON MARION 


R arely does history draw a complete 
and ironic circle in a single generation. 
In Marion, La., the result makes an odd 
spectacle. In this unpaved country of clay 
soil and bayous, deep in a wilderness of 
pines, stands the white brick ranch house of 
Joseph and Hazel Hampton, complete with 





The Hamptons and their home stand within sight of the sharecropper's cabin where Hazel was raised 





proportion of black Americans living in the 
South had taken an upward climb: 56% 
lived in the region in 1988, up from 52% in 
1980, More important than the number of 
blacks, however, is the implicit indictment 
of the North and the redemption of the 
South contained in this black to-and-fro. 
“What's unusual is that they were immi- 
grants to another country in a real sense, 








The move brought them back to Louisiana from a crime-ridden Los Angeles neighborhood. 


gold-flecked ceilings, a built-in barbecue 
grill and the creamy smell of fresh carpet. 
The house might belong on the groomed 
set of Knots Landing, but it stands instead 
on the spot where Hazel Hampton once 
picked cotton, within sight of the share- 
cropper’s cabin, now silvery from weather 
and wind, where she was raised. 

The Hamptons have gone home to 
Marion from Los Angeles, and their jour- 
ney is part of a discreet reverse migration 
of Southern blacks with second thoughts. 
“When we left the South, it was a one- 
way deal,”’ says Joseph Hampton, 57, a re- 
tired aircraft-parts machinist. So it was for 


6.5 million other blacks who fled north- | 


ward between 1910 and 1970 in one of the 
greatest transplantations in American his- 
tory. “The first migration was a huge wave 
crashing on the beach,” says Nicholas Le- 
mann, author of The Promised Land, a 
forthcoming book about this vast crossing. 
“This is the small undertow running back 
to the sea.” 

The trickle has not escaped the Census 
Bureau. Last January it reported that for 
the first time in more than a century the 


and ordinarily, immigrants don’t go back 
to the old country to stay,” says Lemann, 


he Hamptons said goodbye to the 

South on their wedding day in 1960. 
“He was muzzled down, the black man, 
muzzled down when it came to the white 
man,” says Joseph Hampton. “Like a child 
abused by his parents, he’d act so scared, 
you know.” But if segregation drove Hamp- 
ton away from his roots, it also helped drive 
him back: Florence Heights, the predomi- 
nantly white west-side neighborhood he 
chose in Los Angeles, quickly turned all 
black after his arrival. And while partitions 
and signs did not hem in the Hamptons’ lib- 
erty, crime and congestion eventually did. 
A family of four was killed when a gunman 
mistook their home for that of an enemy. 
Another neighbor, about three doors 
down, lost a son in a shooting, and rival 
gang members took revenge on the young 
man even after his death by riddling his cof- 
fin with bullets. The Hamptons’ daughter 
had her car stolen, and police helicopters 
regularly buzzed their neighborhood. 

In one sense, the South offers to some of 








its black refugees nothing different from 
what it does to other retirees looking for a 
slow, peaceful life. “On Sundays you can 
hear a pin drop anywhere in the city,” says 
Eugene Dykes, 65. Six years ago, he re- 
turned to Columbia, S.C., after 29 years in 
Los Angeles, working mostly as shipping su- 
pervisor for the Automobile Club of South- 
ern California. But in a deeper sense, part of 
the South’s appeal to its black emigrants is 
the strange intimacy that has always existed 
between the races in the region’s rural cul- 
ture. Their homecoming is partly an illumi- 
nation of the old saying that in the South you 
can get close as long as you don’t get too 
high, and in the North, you can get 
high as long as you don’t get too 
close. “Here they recognize that 
if I cut you, you cut me, we've got 
the same blood, Flesh and blood, 
we get along with one another,” 
says Isaac Scott, 77, who went back 
to the rural town of Barnwell, S.C., 
after 49 years in New Haven, 
Conn., mostly as a construction 
worker. “The Southern accent 
sounds beautiful to me now,” says 
Dykes. “That’s the way it should 
have been the whole time.” 

On the road to Marion, there 
are posters trumpeting the Louisi- 
ana Senate candidacy of David 
Duke, the ex-Klansman who lost 
last October's nonpartisan prima- 
ry but won an estimated 60% of the 
white vote. Joseph Hampton sees 
nothing alarming in this. From his 
post-é€migré perspective, he feels 
Louisianians have taken down 
their COLOREDS ONLY signs and 
muffled their racial prejudice un- 
der thick, soothing layers of courtesy. When 
he visits Wal-Mart, the discount chain store, 
there are professional “greeters” at the 
door. The auto dealer in nearby Monroe 
made a toll call to find out if he was satisfied 
with a repair. Strangers always wave at him 
as they drive by, “One man, a white man, he 
had a whole arm out of the car. That’s nor- 
mal, natural around here,” he says. 

California may have given Southern 
blacks a chance to make a comfortable liv- 
ing—Hampton pulled in $50,000 a year 
with overtime making parts for Northrop 
Aircraft—but its residents kept a business- 
like distance. “Neighbors are very hard to 
find in California unless there’s money be- 
hind it,” he says. He would trade Califor- 
nia’s officious tolerance for Louisiana's 
sweet hypocrisy any day. “As long as you 
make me feel as though I've got as much 
right as you've got, fine. If you've got bor- 
derlines, let them be in your mind.” For 
some blacks resettled in the South, the 
Northern cities they left behind have long 
ago abandoned any pretense of racial dé- 
tente. In Barnwell, Scott, the retired con- 
struction worker, says he follows TV news 
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Dykes takes his jazz back to Columbia, S.C. 


Southern accents sound good to him now 


reports about the way people up North are 
“fighting and don’t want to live here and 
don’t want to live there. To me, there is 
more prejudice up there now than there is 
down South.” 


Some members of the black diaspora 


have brought back to their hometowns part 
of the energy they took along when they 
left 30 years ago. Dykes is leading an 18- 
piece dance and jazz band in Columbia, 
much like one he put together during his 
California stay. Scott’s wife Beverly, 46, 
works as a secretary in the Barnwell police 
department. As for the Hamptons, their 
$120,000, five-bedroom, three-bathroom 
house in the forest has become a local at- 
traction. Some people have taken pictures 
of it and are calling Joseph “Mr. Holly- 
wood.” Others are grateful for the tiny lift 
the new dwelling represents now that the 
area’s timber economy has turned down 
“We need any stimulation we can get,” 
says Betty Long, the white owner of the 
L&L Grocery in Marion 

California and Louisiana cultures are 
in a perpetual asymmetry in the Hampton 
home. Hazel, who made her living in Los 
Angeles as a housecleaner, complains 
about how hard it is to “find people to do 
work when you want to.”’ Joseph brings so- 
das to the two white men installing tile in 
the hallway, while Hazel tells a visitor 
about how she “pulled corn, picked cotton, 
picked potatoes and pulled peanuts” right 
below where she sits on her imitation-Vic- 
torian sofa. She can look out over her back 
deck and see the creaky porch where, she 
says, her stepfather once stood and shot a 
rabbit in the pitch dark 

Down the road is the plywood-patched 
cabin of Hazel’s sister Patsy Lee Williams, 
with hogs in the backyard and weeds grow- 
ing out of the bed of a broken pickup in the 
front yard. One day, Hazel says, a white 
man came riding by and “he saw our house, 
and he stopped, and he stood there. He 
cried, and he said he would never have 
dreamed of this for me.” “You see,” says 
Joseph, “Hazel was his maid.” 2 
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THEY USED TO 
CALL HER SLOW. 


There are those who thought 
Melissa Stingley, a person with 
mental retardation, could never 
develop the skills necessary for 
cycle racing. They don’t think 
that anymore. And at the 1991 
International Special Olympics 
Games, Melissa will change 
more people's 
1991 
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A Return to Style 








As Gucci reinvents itself, some of the old becomes new 


n its prime, back in the late 1950s and 

‘60s, Gucci defined chic. It was one of 
the great names in fashion, a symbol of lux- 
ury, elegance and quality. By the 1980s, 
however, the label had become tattered 
and worn, a victim of sloppy manufactur- 
ing, countless knockoffs and feuds among 
members of the Gucci clan. Stylish women 
chose Chanel suits and Fendi handbags. 
But Gucci? Never. 

Now, from Bologna to Beverly Hills, 
the fashion faithful are once again flocking 
to buy Gucci—but it is Gucci with a mod- 
ern twist. In addition to the subdued 
browns and blacks that were once Gucci's 
trademark, the new line of leather goods 
boasts a rainbow palette of splashy colors. 
Traditional suede moccasins ($265) come 
in a dozen offbeat shades, from bubble- 
gum pink to bright orange. A new line of 
$500 knapsacks, aimed at a younger and 
hipper clientele, ranges from scarlet suede 
to bronze satin. And Gucci's spring line in- 
cludes tiny bamboo-handle evening bags 
($395 and $495) that are perfect for the 
trendiest of late-night soirees. The satin, 
kidskin and suede bags will be offered in 
deep purple and fire-engine red, as well as 
navy blue and basic black. 


Modeling the spring line in New York City 


Moccasins now come in golden yellow. 
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Gucci's new look is very much the vi- 
sion of Dawn Mello, 52, who signed on as 
creative director last year. Formerly the 
president of New York City’s upscale 
Bergdorf Goodman department store, the 
tall and elegant Mello set out to rebuild the 


image of the 68-year-old company by draw- | 


ing on its successful past. “Gucci should be 
classic, but with an edge,” she says. “It 
should not be boring.” 

Hence, Mello’s concept of a Gucci for 
the "90s takes many cues from bygone 
decades. A $565 hobo bag, which had not 
been manufactured since 1975, has been 
revived and is now one of the two top 
Gucci offerings in U.S. stores. The other 
is a roomy, bamboo-handle leather bag, 
created in 1957, The updated version, 
which is enlarged and comes with a 
leather shoulder strap, is offered in calf- 
skin leather ($895) and crocodile 
($8,000). 

Mello finds inspiration in unlikely 
places. While she was eating dinner one 
night in a Florence restaurant, a man 
Mello had never met before showed her a 


| worn-out pigskin Gucci briefcase that he 


had held on to for 25 years. Gucci no long- 
er sold the case, he told her. Would they 
consider bringing it back? Mello admired 





the case, and Gucci will soon manufacture | 


it. “We'd always been known for our brief- 
cases,” says Mello. “We want to have that 
name again.” 

Gucci's image make-over comes as 
part of an overhaul of the entire Gucci 
organization. The revival is spearheaded 
by Maurizio Gucci, 42, the founder's 
grandson, who last year assumed control 
of Guccio Gucci S.p.A. With the support 
of Investcorp, a Bahrain-based_invest- 
ment firm that owns half the business, 
Gucci pared the product line from 22,000 
to 7,000 items. Among the first to go: the 
cheap, unlined canvas pocketbooks with 
the double-G logo that were easily cop- 
ied, and can still be found for $35 on city 
street corners. 

To protect the label’s image, Gucci cut 
off the majority of sales to department 
stores, and now limits distribution of most 
Gucci products to the company’s 143 
stores (although watches, perfumes and 
sunglasses are still sold in department 
stores and other retail outlets). To restore 
old-fashioned quality, hand-stitched leath- 
er products are being emphasized, And 
across the board, prices have been raised 
an average of 20%—a fact that seems 
not to daunt a new generation of Gucci 
loyalists. —By Barbara Rudolph. 
With reporting by Leonora Dodsworth/Milan 
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Only Ultravisiorf could fool these experts. 











No ordinary big screen television could fool these discerning eyes. It takes the 
ultimate in color accuracy and picture sharpness achieved by Hitachi's Ultravision. 
The only TV with 850 lines of resolution, it also has a lifetime lens warranty. And 
with built-in 3-way Surround Sound including Dolby,” it sounds true to life, too. 
Call 1-800-HITACHI and find out where to experience Ultravision for yourself. 


© HITACHI 
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The Day I Played God 


Creating a new world is complicated—and risky 





By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


i n the beginning I created the heavens 
and the earth—well, almost. I actually 
started with a lump of molten rock, gave it 
a hundred million years or so to cool off 
and then began to form the clear blue 
oceans and the landmasses that would 
eventually become continents. After a few 
billion years had gone by (it seemed like 
minutes to me), I created the first life- 
forms and triggered the start of their long 
evolution. Before I knew it, my world was 
filled with thousands of self-replicating 
molecules, millions of one-celled orga- 
nisms, whole armies of invertebrates, crus- 
taceans and primitive mollusks. What on 
earth had I done? 

The name of this computer exercise is 
SimEarth—The Living Planet, a new 


‘| 


$69.95 disk for Macintosh computers that 
offers something no other program can, It 
not only shows how life may have evolved 
on earth, but it also let me do the one thing 
I've always wanted to do: play God. 

And wiuat a feeling it was! By pointing 
and clicking my electronic mouse, I could 
pick up a square of green from one corner 
of the screen, drop it on a barren stretch of 
land and watch it blossom into a prairie. | 
could sprinkle the forest primeval with di- 
nosaurs, insects and birds. | could fill the 
seas with starfish, lobsters and whales. | 
could rattle my little planet with computer- 
generated earthquakes and hurricanes. 

In SimEarth, as in the real world, the 
great natural processes that shape the envi- 
ronment—volcanoes, erosion, continental 
drift—interact with one another, Climate, 
vegetation and geology are represented as 





Ascreen display shows a technologically advanced 





SimEarth, filled with plants and animals chosen from a menu 


of life-forms, above right. A face portrays the earth as Gaia, and its expression reflects the 
planet's condition. In this case, Gaia is dismayed by the high: level of atmospheric pollution. 
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interrelated systems, each with controls 
that can be adjusted. Animals multiplying 
too fast? Just crank down the reproduction 
dial. Tired of waiting for evolution to work 
its wonders? Just speed up the mutation 
rate. Earth getting too hot for its own 
good? Just turn off the greenhouse effect. 
Things really get interesting when the 
creatures on my pet planet develop intelli- 
gence. The program is set up so that the be- 
ings that become smart are not necessarily 
human. They can as easily be dolphins or 
spiders. In one game I played, it was a liz- 
ard that discovered fire. Africa was soon 
littered with Stone Age reptile cities. 
Whatever animals get the gift of intelli- 
gence, it is the player's job to nurture and 
protect them, guiding their technological 
development by directing investments in 
science, medicine, agriculture and the arts. 
But playing the Almighty, I discover, is 
complicated—and dangerous. Skimp on 
medical research, and your SimEarthlings 
are pestered by plagues, Cut back in the 
philosophy department, and wars break 
out. Let the master race linger too long in 
the industrial age, and the planet is choked 
with pollution. If, on the other hand, you 
steer your beings adroitly toward the ages 
of information and nanotechnology (mole- 
cule building), they will spontaneously 
load themselves into tiny spacecraft, turn 
the earth into a wildlife preserve and take 
off to colonize other planets 
thing to “winning” this game. 
Scientists will point out that almost ev- 
ery one of the program’s premises is sub- 
ject to debate, from its assumption that life 
must be based on carbon (rather than, say, 
silicon) to its noticeable bias against nucle- 
ar energy. The program also assumes that 
technology always advances and that intel- 
ligence always confers an evolutionary ad- 
vantage. “We may be flattering ourselves,” 
says the program’s designer, Will Wright. 
The most controversial aspect of the 
SimEarth model may be its reliance on the 
so-called Gaia hypothesis, a theory of evo- 
lution that views the carth as a single o1 
ganism with various feedback mechanisms 
to maintain conditions suitable for life. In 
SimEarth this means that as the heat from 
the sun increases 25%, as it has during the 
past few billion years, changes will auto- 
matically occur in factors like the rate of 
cloud formation to keep the surface tem- 
perature relatively stable. The feedback 
loops appear most valuable when they are 
turned off, as they were when I played in 
the “hard game” mode. Suddenly, rather 
than “playing” God, I found myself work 
ing Overtime to keep my oceans from boil- 
ing away, my jungles from bursting into 
flame and my populations from suffering 
yet another mass extinction. SimEarth may 
turn out to be Gaia’s best advertisement. If 
God had to adjust all these systems by 
hand, he’d never get a day of rest. s 
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A test drive will give you some idea of 
what it’s like to use a StarWriter. 


Like speed? Action? Excitement? Well, put yourself at the controls 
of the revolutionary new Bubble-Jet Canon StarWriter'“ 80—and hold 
onto your seat. Breakthrough non-impact technology makes StarWriter / 
the first personal wordprocessor to print at lightning speeds 
up to 160 characters per second. And the first with high 
resolution printing. A dazzling array of built-in type styles 
sizes and fonts. Scientific symbols, graphic effects, and 
over 20 foreign languages. Plus an on-line Help key 
that insures a very easy ride. And all in one virtually 
silent and very portable unit 

The new Canon StarWriter. The simple fact 
is, it leaves all the others in the dust 
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StarWriter 20, featuring enhanced thermal transfer printing, also available 








Schemes and Dreams for Christmas 


On Santa’s list: a Mafia don, a Master of the Universe and a De Niro Oscar? 


Christmas films come in two basic 
shapes: books and toys. The toys—doll ba- 
bies like Home Alone and cuddly creatures 
like Edward Scissorhands —may mop up at 
the box office. But prestige is a Hollywood 
product too; it can be cashed in for Oscars if 
enough critics and Motion Picture Acade- 
my voters are impressed by what they see. 
So lauded literary properties like Hamlet 
and The Sheltering Sky become ambitious 
films. Herewith, three bookish films hoping 
for a shelf life that extends past New Year’s: 


THE GODFATHER PART Ill 


SPREE EE TERETE THE T STEHT REE E ERE E TERRES 





hey were like the Kennedys of Mas- 

sachusetts, an immigrant clan that 

reaped power and pain in almost 
equal measure. They were like the Ewings 
of Dallas, with a brilliant, scheming son 
wrapping his dirty deals in a whisper and a 
smile. They were like every family, the Cor- 
leones of Mario Puzo’s imagination, except 
they wrote their quarrels in blood. They 
killed their rivals, and when they felt be- 
trayed from within, they killed each other. 

How titillating the Corleones seemed in 
1972 and °74, when Francis Ford Coppola 
turned Puzo’s best. seller into two Oscar- 
winning Godfather films. Here was a family 
of murderers viewed with cool compassion; 
they did their lurid business with style. Cop- 
pola’s own style, which set the tone for ’70s 
movies, was called operatic—meaning that 
the characters moved slowly, died grandly 
and emoted at the top of their lungs. The 
book was a fast, brutal read; the movie saga 
was an extended, ravishing look. 

And now, at long last, a long look back 
in The Godfather Part Ill, a meandering but 
finally quite affecting climax to the saga. It 
is 1979, and Michael Corleone (Al Pacino), 
the sleek, ruthless don, has become a legiti- 
mate billionaire. His sister Connie (Talia 
Shire) has dredged herself out of a sullen 
stupor to become his feisty adviser. His ex- 
wife Kay (Diane Keaton) has remarried. 
His son Anthony (Franc D’Ambrosio) has 
eyes to become an opera singer. His 
daughter Mary (Sofia Coppola) is itching 
to grow up and fall in love. 

At first Michael is pleased to have his 
crimson career behind him. When Vincent 
Mancini (Andy Garcia), the bastard son of 
Michael’s brother Sonny, shows up ready 
to bite the ear off any idle Mafioso, Mi- 
chael tells him, “I don’t need tough guys. I 
need more lawyers.” But in his negotia- 
tions with a crafty padrone (Eli Wallach), 
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with a gaudy capo (Joe Mantegna), even 
with some slippery Vatican officials over a 
European real estate deal, Michael de- 
cides he needs tough guys. The question is: 
Can he still be tough enough to lead them? 

That’s not a tough question. The Godfa- 
ther Part III, is a gangster picture, after all, 





and Michael is the antihero with whom the 


series lives and dies. The true perplexer is 
whether filmgoers will care to see, or care 
about, an aging entrepreneur haunted by 
specters from films nearly two decades old 
Because this is a movie about loss, Pacino 
must relinquish the steely calm of his youth- 
ful Michael; now he is Lear without the 
grandeur. Nor can G3 find suave new twists 
and characters to propel the plot and lure 
the teens. Garcia, an electric actor, swag- 
gers so handsomely that he makes one wish 
for another sequel. But he is helpless to 
strike sparks with Sofia Coppola (the direc- 
tor’s daughter), whose gosling gracelessness 
comes close to wrecking the movie. 

The first Godfather films sketched a 
history of the Mafia as a cracked-mirror re- 
flection of American industry. One hoped 
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G3 might pit the Corleones against the bad 
boys of the drug trade: the old Italians vs. 
blacks and Hispanics, rustic chivalry vs. 
cutthroat capitalism. Instead, Coppola, 
who wrote the screenplay with Puzo, sends 
Michael on a side trip to Rome and Sicily. 
There is some colorful conniving: 


who'd have guessed that an international 
cartel fatally poisoned Pope John Paul I? 
But G3 never persuades one of the urgency 
of its maxim that “finance is a gun, and 
politics is knowing when to pull the trig- 
ger.” With all its boardroom bickering, the 
plot is a gun that shoots mostly blanks. G3 
is too faithful to the deliberate pacing of 
the first two films: the slow walking into a 
dark room, the silence surrounding the 
threats. For two hours the movie labors up 
the winding path of its story, wheezing like 
an old man who won't admit his age. 

But fidelity has its rewards. Remember 
how, in the other Godfathers, nearly every 
religious ceremony (baptism, festival, fu- 
neral) is accompanied by a murder? As in 
the first film, G3 has a spectacular payoff: 
accounts of honor settled with elaborate 














vengefulness. As in the second film, a fear- 
ful price is paid for power, and Michael is 
left alone to consider the cost. 

It is here, in the ruined face of such a 
man, that The Godfather Part III \ocates an 
emotional gravity rare in American movies. 
The film is a slow fuse with a big bang—one 
that echoes through every family whose own 
tragedy is an aching for things past and 
loved ones lost. — By Richard Corliss 
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Aaah, aaaahh, aaaaaah, aaaaahhhh. 
And also, possibly—why not?— 
aaaaahhhhhhhh. These are the onomato- 
poetics of anguish (and perverse exhilara- 


tion) as rendered by Tom Wolfe toward 
the end of The Bonfire of the Vanities. They 
are the sounds made by his protagonist, 
Sherman McCoy, as he at last acknowl- 
edges that he is an all too human animal: 
capable of rage and deceit and all the other 
low emotions that people educated at 
Yale, working on Wall Street and living on 
Park Avenue usually never discover within 
themselves, let alone admit in public. They 
are also the sounds of a man abandoning 
the last defense of privilege: clever, dis- 
tancing and self-deluding articulateness. 
And they are entirely absent from this ad- 
aptation of Wolfe’s novel 

The omission is both fatal and curious, 
for in some respects the film conscientiously 
compressed its source. Its plot has been 
faithfully rendered by screenwriter Michael 


Cristofer, and director Brian De Palma has 
succeeded in the more difficult task of find- 
ing a cinematic equivalent for the novelist’s 
singular style. Using unconventional angles, 
lenses and light, he accomplishes on the 
screen what Wolfe achieved on the page 
through deliciously exaggerated dialogue 
and deadpan parody. De Palma lifts us out 
of banal realism but stops short of forcing 
surrealism’s affectations upon us. 

As most of the civilized world probably 
knows, this story finds Sherman (well 
played by Tom Hanks despite miscasting), 
self-styled Master of the Universe, falling 
off the edge of that portion of the cosmos 
known to him. That is to say, he takes a 
wrong turn into the South Bronx while 
driving his mistress Maria (Melanie Grif- 





fith) home. Seemingly threatened by two 
black youths in this forbidding landscape, 
they accidentally injure one of the kids. 
Since Sherman and Maria dare not make 
their relationship public, they flee the 
scene without reporting the incident 

When the victim falls into a coma, his 
case is taken up by a rabble-rousing ghetto 
preacher and amplified by a sensation- 
seeking tabloid journalist (whose relatively 
small role in the book has been awkwardly 
expanded to make a star role for Bruce 
Willis). In turn, the whole affair is relent- 
lessly pressed by prosecutors who are far 
more interested in playing class and racial 
politics than in pursuing justice 

But if Sherman is technically innocent 
of the charges against him, he is guilty of 
moral blindness. The junk bonds he has so 
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profitably sold are of a piece with the junk 
politics, junk journalism and junk culture 
that conspire first to convert him from man 
into media symbol, then to divest him of all 
his possessions, including self-possession. 
When he finally recognizes that awful con- 
gruity between what he has been and what 
the modern world has become, he sets 
aside the last of his gentlemanly compunc- 
tions and turns against his tormentors, fists 
flailing, strangled cries gurgling in his 
throat. It is the point of this complex enter- 
prise, the vivid moral of what is really a fa- 
ble successfully disguising itself as a novel. 

Yet the movie elides this moment, and 
Sherman eludes full confrontation with self 
and world. His escape from false conviction 
and imprisonment is played for smug come- 
dy. The movie has no moral or dramatic 
weight, and that is a flaw that its makers 
seem to recognize. They have Sherman’s 
judge (the estimable Morgan Freeman) 
step down from the bench and deliver to the 
camera a homily full of liberal-humanist pi- 
ety. It is a dreadful ending, which manages 
to travesty all the tough-minded things 
Wolfe tried to say, and everything a movie 
unafraid of its own subject matter should 
have said. By Richard Schickel 


AWAKENINGS 


[RRR RRR RARRORO PERO 





For its first hour or so, this upscale 
heart tugger motors along familiar trails. A 
brilliant, humane neurologist (Robin Wil- 
liams) bends the rules and manages to 
reach the neglected patients at a Bronx 
hospital. Dead souls spring to life. Minds 
dormant for decades must now adjust to 
sentience, and to the world that has grown 
30 years older in an eyewink. 

So far, so ennobling—and_predict- 
able—in director Penny Marshall’s fidgety 
rendering of a case study by Oliver Sacks. 
But then the door of awareness starts to 
close on one patient (Robert De Niro). 
Worse, he can chart his gradual loss, as he 
never could earlier, when all was lost. He is 
now his own historian, recording the last 
sunset on the only world he knows. These 
scenes of decline mark a beautiful passage 
in an otherwise ordinary disease-of-the- 
week TV-style drama. 

Count on Awakenings, written by Steve 
Zaillian, to mop up at Oscar-nominations 
time. Any movie about mental disturbance 
(One Flew over the Cuckoo's Nest, Rain 
Man) is likely to touch Academy members, 
not so much because it treats a serious is- 
sue as because it parades the performer's 
craft. To watch De Niro shrink into the 
shadow of catatonia is to be made aware of 
his great gifts of body control, of withdraw- 
ing into character, of seeming to be. It’s an 
awesome show that reveals more about De 
Niro than about the man he is playing. Like 
the Master Thespian on Saturday Night 
Live, he might be expected to snap out of 
his poignant lethargy and triumphantly 
shout, “Acting!” — R.C. 








Essay 
a 
Lance Morrow 


The Bright Cave Under the Hat 


man ina park in Phoenix showed me how to make a home 

out of cardboard boxes. Not a home, exactly, but some- 
thing like a backyard playhouse built by an ingenious child. 
The cardboard boxes interlocked, and the shelter, secret and 
cozy, kept out the cold of the Arizona night. The man, named 
Ernest, had once been an engineer at the Boeing Co. 

Ernest, I came to understand, was a sort of brilliant grown- 
up orphan: he had an air that was both distinguished and tat- 
tered. Something in his mind had broken years before. He sur- 
vived on technique. Ernest taught me how to forage for an all- 
American dict: wait politely behind a fast-food place at closing 
time and accept the unsold hamburgers and fries. A third 
problem, keeping clean, was difficult but manageable: a cold- 
water spigot in the morn- 
ing sun. 

It is not always the 
physical part of homeless- 
ness that is hard: home 
and homelessness are also 
ideas, emotions, meta- 
physical states. Home is all 
the civilization that a child 
knows. Home is one of na- 
ture’s primal forms, and if 
it does not take shape 
properly around the child, 
then his mind will be at 
least a little homeless all 
its life. 

A child is a precise 
metaphysician. He (or 
she) writes down name, house number, street, town, state, ZIP 
code, country . . . and then, to be exact, “Planet Earth, the So- 
lar System, the Galaxy, the Universe.” Creation is an onion 
with many skins, all layering outward from the child’s self. If 
he gets lost in the galaxy, he can find the way back, can fly 
through the concentric circles to his own house—from outer- 
most remoteness to innermost home. Nostalgia means the 
nostos algos, the agony to return home, What got broken long 
ago in Ernest was his charts and instruments for the journey. 

The ideal of home has been grossly sentimentalized from 
time to time, of course, just as mothers and small towns have 
been. Both can be suffocating, like an interminable Sunday in 
an airless house. Home is a place to run away from when the 
time comes. 

But people want to ruh back sometimes as well. Home is 
both magnetic poles, the start and the finish. T.S. Eliot wrote, 
“We shall not cease from exploration/ And the end of all our 
exploring/ Will be to arrive where we started/ And know the 
place for the first time.” 

People tend to run back at this time of year. If war and re- 
cession come banging on the door, as they are doing now, the 
spirit feels unquiet, dislodged. The news carries with it threats 
of eviction and violence. 

The young Americans wait for their presents in the desert. 
They come addressed to Operation Desert Shield, APO New 
York, 09848-0006. They are parcels of home shipped into a 
zone that is nearly as alien and inhospitable as space — tempera- 
tures unnatural, planet sand-colored to the horizon, days blind- 
ing, nights full of stars. Home, built around the cave and fire pit, 
belongs to a more Teutonic, cold-weather scheme of things. 
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A Connecticut man has been convicted of murder. The 
man argues in his defense that the police made an illegal 
search of his “home’’—the cardboard boxes he used as a chest 
of drawers as he sheltered beneath a highway overpass —in or- 
der to get their evidence, Does the Fourth Amendment pro- 
tect cardboard boxes? What is the legal definition of home? 
What confers the sanctity of home? A lease or a deed? Four 
walls? How thick or thin? Must home have doors and locks? 

The womb is the first home. Thereafter, home is the soil 
you come from and recognize, what you knew before uproot- 
ed: creatures carry an imprint of home, a stamp—the infinitely 
subtle distinctiveness of temperature and smell and weather 
and noises and people, the intonations of the familiar. Each 
home is an unrepeatable 
configuration; it has per- 
sonality, its own emana- 
tion, its spirit of place. Na- 
ture’s refugees, like eels 
and cranes, are neither 
neurotic nor political, and 
so steer by a functional 
homing instinct. Human 
beings invented national 
boundaries and the miser- 
ies of exile; they have 
messier, more tragic forms 
of navigation that often get 
them lost. The earth is 
home, and all its refugees, 
its homeless, sometimes 
seem a sort of advance 
guard of apocalypse. They represent a principle of disintegra- 
tion—the fate of homelessness generalized to a planetary 
scale. 

In later years a person sometimes visits his childhood 
home and circles it with a sort of alienated wonder. Someone 
else’s lights are burning inside upon someone else’s Christmas 
tree, and the child that once lived there is now a stranger in the 
skin of a middle-aged man. It seems a sort of obscure outrage 
that the windows and doors are not all open at once, telling 
stories. The home, like the mind, is a time capsule. Where are 
the stories and jokes of the house? Its old animation has be- 
come a ghost and gone into memory. The house is someone 
else’s now. 

Love is home. But home may be a horror also, a cage with 
wild animals in it. Home is aligned on the side of life, and so 
the perversion of it (by incest, for example; by violence; by be- 
trayal) is a filthy business, and sometimes evil. 

The myth of Eden records the first trauma of homeless- 
ness. Home, after that expulsion, is what we make, what we 
build. We build our own home again, endlessly, in memory of 
Eden, or hope of it. Past or future. The present is never con- 
tented, perfection is hypothetical, and home is always 
incomplete. 

The flesh is home: African nomads without houses deco- 
rate their faces and bodies instead. The skull is home. We fly 
in and out of it on mental errands. The highly developed spirit 
becomes a citizen of its own mobility, for home has been inter- 
nalized and travels with the homeowner. Home, thus trans- 
formed, is freedom. Everywhere you hang your hat is home. 
Home is the bright cave under the hat. 2 
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You're looking at a perfect Volvo. A Volvo that 


performed exactly as our safety engineers designed it to. 


Its front and rear ends, for example, collapsed on 
impact. As a result, much of the crash energy was 
absorbed instead of being passed on to the passengers. 

The car's middle section, however, didn't collapse. 
That's because the entire passenger compartment is 
surrounded by Volvo’ unique “safety cage” Made of six 
box section steel pillars, this protective housing is strong 
enough to support the weight of six Volvos. 


But the passengers of this car were also protected in 
ways you can't see. Because inside are such standard 
features as a driver's side Supplemental Restraint System, 
a collapsible steering column and, of course, 3-point seat 
belts, front and rear. 

Every Volvo is designed to help protect its passengers 
in all these ways. And, as a result, will look remarkably 
similar to this one after being in the same type of accident. 

If you're concerned about safety, +7Q47x%70 
you can’t find a more beautiful car. A car you can believe in 
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